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_Alffairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


HEN the first autumn leaf was swirling 
it indicated 
that the good old summer time had. passed 
and that the real hostilities of politicial war- 
fare and social festivities in official. circles 
had begun. The instinct of the hive pre- 
vailed in providing quarters for the winter 
in renting apartments, putting in the coal, 
arranging about the oil, scheduling and 
consulting social activities and revising the 
“Who’s Who” according to the latest turn of the political 
fortune wheel. Up and down the avenues, official Wash- 
ington passed with a nod, a grunt and a few courtly bows, 
while some “Ego” legislators appeared like Narcissus 
falling in love with their own reflection or the re- 
flection they hoped to make in making the front page or 
speaking on the radio. Betimes the tariff bill pot is boil- 
ing with a legion of eyes watching it to see that “it” is 
flavored with something that will meet the favor of 
various sections and attract voters to the political feast 
scheduled for next year, when four hundred and thirty- 
five congressmen and thirty-six senators are to appeal 
to the electoral appetite of the nation. A Tariff Bill 
usually means a political sacrifice of some sort or an- 
other. It depends upon what impression it makes on 
the public appetite when announced as a law. Then the 
merry battle for a place at the table begins. 
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* * * 


N the meantime, the Treasury reports a large increase 
in income tax paid on the profits made in stock specu- 
lation. This suggests a reduction in income tax and 

may have an effect of mitigating the usual reaction that 
follows a tariff bill for the party in power. Uncle Sam’s 
income receipts have set a new high mark for the pros- 
perity of the country, but still leaves some spots still ruf- 
fled where the matter of distribution has not met the 
notions of equity. Money in one form or another seems 
to be the objective of all political and social activities, and 
the inevitable conclusion “will it pay in the coin of the 
realm” so largely decides the merits of a proposition, 
that one wonders if the nation is not in fact worshiping 
the Golden Calf and drifting from the fundamental ideals 
of the Republic. There is no time now for Jeremiahs with 
their Lamentations. The country is absorbed in sound 
pictures which include another unique device of adding to 
the bedlam of noises that seems to mark the progress of 
civilization, now associated with aviation, radio, with a 
silent drama succumbing to the growing popular passion 
for a clattering crescendo for something that will rattle 
in the wide-opened ears of the populace. “Sound” pic- 
tures may yet appear as a realistic Congressional Record 
for future generations to view and pay tribute to this 
golden age of “get there!” 


ZRENE as a summer’s day, the First Lady of the 
Land is preparing for an active social season in 
Washington. The summer White House in Virginia 

has been a hospitable one; but has provided her with that 
reserve of strength gathered in outdoor life in the moun- 
tain air that fortified for the strenuous nights and days 
of the winter calendar. Ever since the young graduate 
of Leland Stan- 
ford took his 
bride far afield 
to the Orient, 
Lou Henry 
Hoover has 
been a hostess 
in every sort of 
a home in 
many lands 
and equal to 
every emerg- 
ency. She 
knows that 
cherry trees 
bear the fruit 
of her hus- 
band’s favorite 
pie. She knows 
that canter- 
bury bells are 
his favorite 
flower and that 
fishing is his 
favorite recre- 
ation. Togeth- 
er they trans- 
lated from 
the Latin “De 
Re Metallica” 
as a pastime. 
From the fam- 
ous back porch 
of the Hoover 
home on “S” 


re ah Baty Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 


moved to the First Lady of the Land 


White House with as little confusion as she moved as a 
young girl from Waterloo, Blackhawk County, Iowa to 
Monterey, California, although it broke the home ties of 
early childhood. After her graduation from college, she 
became a home maker in China, Australia, Mandalay, 
Paris, London, Brussels, to say nothing of the California 
home, around whih cluster so many happy memories. 
For many years Mrs. Hoover has been greatly interested 
in the Girl Scout organization and every phase of cul- 
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tural and practical activities associated with the hopes 
and aspirations of American womanhood. Preparing for 
entertaining the Premier of Great Britain, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald was just another incident in the routine of her 
day’s work at the Executive mansion. 


* * * 


ROM the very first session of Congress there has al- 
ways been a delegation of Indians close to the tepee 
of the White Father. They even gathered in New 

York soon after George Washington was inaugurated. 
The original settlers of the country have proven in many 





A Painting of Chief Passaconaway Who Made One of the First Peace Pacts In America 


respects a most interested and enthusiastic group of the 
populations constituting the United States of America. 
Every city, town, village and hamlet is now looking up its 
Indian history and providing landmarks associated with 
the happy hunting grounds and sites of Indian commun- 
ities. Pocohantus is not the only Indian mother that has 
had descendants who have taken an active part in the 
affairs of the nation. The election of Charles Curtis as 
Vice-President of the United States is the first recogni- 
tion of the Red Man as a possible President of the United 
States. In New England, the traditions of Passaconaway, 
Bashaba of the Merrimack Valley, still persist in con- 
nection with the peace-loving Pennacooks. This fearless 
leader was the author of the first Peace Pact, whose ad- 


dress to the white brothers is an inspiring but pathetic 
expression for the world to read today: 


“I commune with Great Spirit. He whispers to me now:— 

“Tell your people peace, peace, is the only hope of your 
race. I have given fire and thunder to the pale-faces for 
weapons. I have made them plentier than the leaves of the 
forest and still shall they increase; These meadows they shall 
turn with the plow; these forests shall fall by the axe; the 
pale-faces shall live upon your hunting grounds, and make 
their villages upon your fishing places.’ 

“The Great Spirit says this and it must be so: We are 
few and powerless before them! We must bend before the 
storm! The wind blows hard! The old oak trembles! Its 
branches are gone: Its sap is 
frozen! It bends! It falls: Peace, 
peace with the white man is the 
command of the Great Spirit—and 
the wish—the last wish of Passa- 
conaway.” 


Nearly three centuries have 
passed since the last wish of 
Passaconaway was expressed and 
Pentucket, now Haverhill, was 
settled in 1640. Out of this terri- 
tory came the city of Lawrence, 
which was the dream of Daniel 
Saund ers and Abbot Lawrence, for 
whom it was named. 


* * * 


T seemed like shifting the 
scenes when former President 
and Mrs. Coolidge appeared at 

the Eastern States Exposition at 
Springfield, Mass. They drove 
over from their home at Northamp- 
ton, following the custom establish- 
ed in early years of going to the 
County Fair, “when the frost is on 
the pumpkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock.” The son, John Cool- 
idge and his fiancee, were also at 
the Fair, and the then prospective 
bride and groom attracted more 
attention than the father; which 
again proves that “all the world 
loves a lover.” The Governors 
from all the New England states 
were present, making a guber- 
natorial representation of ten 
states in the Eastern section of the 
United States. The Governor of 
Delaware responded with an ad- 
dress that made one think of peach 
time in that tiny state of historic 
interest. When the Governors ap- 
peared in the wagon drawn by six 
horses in the arena, it presented 
evidence that the people still love 
the beast of burden that is so close- 
ly associated with the history of 
man. The Horse Show feature of 
the Exposition was an event of na- 
tion-wide interest. The exhibits 
indicated a development of New England agricultur- 
al resources that was astonishing to visitors from 
western farms. The stock exhibit included entries of the 
finest herds in the country. The entertainment features 
and fireworks made even all the elders feel young again, 
as Fort Henry was bombarded and the Stars and Stripes 
were “still there.” The Eastern States Exposition is more 
than a fair; it is an institution that has done much to 
stimulate interest in country and farm life. The proces- 
sion of boys and girls from the farms who had won prizes 
for their work in furthering the interests of agriculture 
was an imposing spectacle. They were led by the Camp 
Fire girls, in which Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. Hoover have 
manifested so great an interest. One thing that im- 
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pressed the wayfaring editor was the exhibit of a new 
giant locomotive which recalled seeing “999” in the 
Transportation Building during the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. Every visitor was permitted to pull the 
whistle, and the shriek of that locomotive was to me an 
outstanding memory of how the young American is still 
attracted by everything that suggests power and speed. 


* * * 


ANY public questions are now effectively discus- 
sed in a radio public forum in Washington, in 
which senators and distinguished officials partici- 

pate in the heavy artillery; while the gossiping infantry 
crystalize opinion and galloping cavalry comment pre- 
vails. The Farm Relief question has taken a new angle 
in the formation of the National Broadcasting Agricul- 
tural network which will reach more than seven million 
farmers from Chicago. For the past year, the Radio 
people have, in cooperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture, broadcast a farm program for listeners in the 
Central time zone, and a few months ago extended the 
service to the Eastern zone. While this National Farm 
and Home program will be broadcast through the new 
network, it will also continue over the present network 
of thirty-one stations. 

“Because of the pre-eminent postition of WLS in agri- 
culture, it was selected as the key station for this new im- 
portant network,” said President Aylesworth in his an- 
nouncement. “The National Broadcasting Company has 
always held that the farmer has a great stake in radio 
and we have always done everything within our power to 
aid him in the realization of this. The formation of a 
new service is a natural development in the policy of the 
NBC to extend its service and facilities to the greatest 
advantage of the rural listener at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

“This agricultural service will be operated from 6:00 
a.m. to 6:00 p.m. and will bring to the farmers within its 
area the very fullest agricultural radio service that we 
can design. It will also carry programs, sponsored both 
by commercial clients and by the NBC, that should reach 
a new high note in entertainment for the farm.” 

That the new service will save millions of dollars each 
year for the farmers within its area was predicted by 
Mr. Butler, publisher, of Prairie Farmer. 

“We estimated that through our market news service, 
WLS has saved for the farmers in its area alone more 
than $20,000,000 this year,” he said. “With this extend- 
ed service the amount will be increased almost as to the 
ratio of the coverage. The radio to the farmer means as 
much in entertainment as the automobile to the urban 
resident. By means of this new agricultural network we 
will be able to give him an hour to hour service on im- 
portant events as well as reaching a new high level in 
entertainment.” 

Mr. Aylesworth initiated this progressive plan of Radio 
Farm Aid with Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, talking from Kansas City, covering thirty stations 
from San Francisco to Atlanta and New York and points 
between. It was a fitting achievement for this progres- 
sive young executive to achieve on his forty-third 
birthday. 


* * * 


XECUTIVE week-end recreation days have shifted 
from the Mayflower on the Potomac to the log cabin 
in the forested hills of Virginia at Rapidan. Here 

President Hoover has taken his advisers for a conference 
and give them a glimpse of the busy scenes in the new 
summer home which the President has established in 
the mountains and amid scenes familiar to his sturdy 
forebears. He is already accounted a neighbor down that 
way and the recipient of old-time Virginia hospitality. 
People of the state feel that if they cannot have a native 
son as President, that the Commonwealth does appreciate 
the honor of containing the home of a President. Rapidan 
is reached in a few hours by automobile, and has already 
become an attractive point of interest for motor tourists, 


who have found it so isolated that the modest headquart- 
ers where President Hoover fishes, builds dams, and 
rests, is one of the points not yet prominently exploited 
on the road maps; for the people have come to respect the 
President’s desire for quiet, free from the interference 
occasioned by curious but well-meaning visitors. 





Hon. Joseph W, Fordney, author of the Tariff Bill in the 
Roosevelt Administration 


NE of the names prominently mentioned in Wash- 
ington for ambassadorial honors is former gov- 
ernor Percival Proctor Baxter of Maine. He has 

been active in the Hoover and previous presidential cam- 
paigns and was one of the first governors to appoint 
women to public office in the state of Maine. Known over 
the country as a great lover of animals, he proved the 
depth of his sentiment when he had the flags on the State 
House in Augusta lowered when his favorite Irish setter 
Gary passed away. He comes of an old and wealthy fam- 
ily in Maine, and has earned his LL.D. degrees from Har- 
vard and an A. B. at Bowdoin. 


* * * 


T seemed like turning back the clock in the House of 
Representatives when Hon. Joseph W. Fordney of 
Michigan visited the scenes of his struggles with a 

tariff bill. The schedules may change and methods of 
procedure may vary in tariff legislation; but in the last 
analysis it is the same old struggle between schedules, 
section by section, line by line, with every congressman 
watching keenly the duty imposed upon every article in 
which the people of their state or district are interested. 
It is the great log rolling match that precedes a presi- 
dential campaign. Mr. Fordney had little to say, but was 
evidently thinking much as he recalled the bombardment 
of amendments when he was Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, fighting for the life of the Fordney 
Bill, which had the same sort of shoals to navigate as its 
predecessors and successors in tariff bills of later date. 
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Florida Again Strikes a New F orward Pace 


Basic Resources of the Peninsula state revealed in a sugar growing in which it bids fair to lead the 
country More winter visitors already booked then ever—Substantial revenues from the soil 


GAIN all eyes are turned towards 
Florida, the land that lured the early 
explorers to the New World. Replete 

with romance and tragedy of earlier days, 
it has also had its romance and tragedy of 
modern times; but in later days the sturdy 
and courageous people living in the en- 
chanting area of winter-time 
have learned how to meet even 
the onward sweep of events 
and reactions occasioned by the 
equinoctial storms by the same 
practical methods of prepara- 
tion that lead to the trans- 
forming of the zone at Pana- 
ma—a place for northern en- 
ergy to work, live and enjoy 
life. 

Through all reports, good 
and bad, Floridans have come 
up smiling and the record of 
the last year indicates that 
more people visited Florida 
from every state in the Union 
than ever before. The basic 
and substantial resources of 
the state have been more def- 
initely tested and proven in the 
last twelve months than ever 
before. When Charles A. Lind- 


bergh, on his recent tour to 
South America, flew over 
Florida, he referred to the 


great Empire of the Ever- 
glades as the back of a great 
turtle lying basking in the 
centre of the golden sands 
fringing the beaches and sur- 
rounded by the turquoise seas 
and blue skies. Of course, 
this was not Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s exact phraseology, but 
he did make a very definite 
allusion to the Everglades and 
used the mud turtle metaphor 
in his own simple and concise 
language. 

A real thrill comes to every- 
one who has ever been to 
Florida to hear news from the 
state where they spent many 
happy and _ healthful days. 
The fascination never wears 
off because it seems to sug- 
gest youth and vision, and in- 
spiration associated with the 
legends of Ponce de Leon’s Fountain of 
Eternal Youth. It is said that there is 
scarcely a town in the United States where 
people have not invested money in one way 
or another in Florida, although many per- 
sons may have abandoned investments in 
the ups and downs in what was a few years 
ago, the fastest growing state in the Union. 


The old saying may be paraphrased “it is 
better to have invested and lost than never 
to have had the thrill of a Florida vision”— 
a little home in the orange groves, where 
the fragrance of blossoms in winter sug- 
gests a continuous honeymoon life of hap- 
piness and content and profits in rising val- 





Bror G. Dahlberg, president of the Celotex Company and Southern 
Sugar Company, the founder of a world-wide industry, transforming 


waste into utility 


ues that may add to the little “nest egg” to 
be put aside for the sunset of life. 

In the latest turn of affairs, Florida has 
opened a new Pandora’s box and, like all 
great successes, has builded an assured fu- 
ture upon what seemed like a failure in the 
old days, which simply indicates how his- 
tory repeats itself—but the cycle opening 


with 1930 deals with results of having mas- 
tered handicaps with ingenuity that is noth- 
ing short of magical and marvelous. The 
plant and sugar of the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Company, a familiar scene on the Miami 
Canal of early days, has already foreshad- 
owed the magic touch of the beginning of a 
newly-created industrial mag- 
net that is drawing industria] 
capital to the state that will 
add a larger total revenue in 
time than even the far-famed 
profits that came to the citrus 
growers or even prospective 
real estate profits in early 
days. 

In one comparatively small 
area, known as the Northern 
Everglades, the wastes have be- 
gun already to blossom as the 
rose with a prospective sugar 
production over four times larg- 
er than that of the famous old 
plantations of Louisiana where 
for centuries on the rich al- 
luvial lands of the delta, Am- 
erican sugar has been provided 
for the country. The experi- 
ments for the past five years 
have surpassed all the wildest 
dreams of enthusiasts, and 
have made Florida a formid- 
able rival for Cuba, the Pearl 
of Antilles, as a sugar producer. 

A survey of the possibilities 
of the products of the soil of 
Florida from historic Fernan- 
dino on the northeast coast to 
Key West on the south, along 
to the west, far past Pensacola, 
is astonishing—even to read 


about in cold figures and 

facts—considering the  pro- 

gress of last winter months. 
* * * 


The new era of Florida is at 
hand. It may not have all of 
the wild, feverish aspects of 
real estate speculation, but will 
find the same old _ response 
among those who have ever 
had the sand of Florida in their 
shoes, for there is something 
about that fair land that we 
can never forget—with memo- 
ries of that hope “that springs 
eternal” in the human heart. 

The United States of America seems t0 
be coming closer and closer together when 
we find delegations from California visiting 
Florida and paying their tribute to the new 
industrial future of that state. The same 
is true of many Florida people who have a2 
equal interest in singing the praises of the 
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Golden State, the land of the early missions 
that logically followed the settlement of the 
Caribbean area. The two areas settled by 
early Spanish conquistadors in our own 
country have much in common. They have 
awakened to a realization of a mutual in- 
terest in bringing the attention of the world 
to the surpassing advantages both can offer 
to the people of the United States in the 
days of leisure and prosperity seeking ideal 
home and industrial conditions. 


erners who have unusually heavy invest- 
ments in the State of Florida. B. G. 
Dahlberg, President of The Southern 
Sugar Company, who is responsible for the 
extensive sugar development that is well 
on its way in the upper Everglades sec- 
tion of Florida, was one of the first men 
approached. He promised to cooperate and 
agreed that if the committee of three 
could interest a sufficient number he would 
be glad to give a luncheon at the Metro- 


Wimsett System Corpn.; Director Pacific 
National Bank, Los Angeles. 

Robert Urban, Southern Sugar Co., Los 
Angeles. 

A. R. Walker, Architect, Walker Eisen 
Co.; President Peoples National Bldg. 
Inc.; Vice-President Arcady Hotel Apt. 
Co.; Director Security Title Insurance Co., 
National Bank of Commerce, Standard 
Mortgage Co., Calif., U.S. Bond and Mort- 
gage Co., National Holding Co., Prudence 
Corpn.; Member of Executive 
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Buried in a shower of growing Sugar Cane near where the new Southern 
Sugar Company Mill is located at Clewiston, Florida 


HE directurs of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce met to dis- 
cuss ways and means of assisting in 
Florida’s rehabilitation. This body has 
had three Presidents: Jules M. Burguieres, 
of West Palm Beach, was its first Presi- 
dent; Herman Dann, of St. Petersburg, 
the second President, and David Sholiz, 
of Daytona Beach, the third and present 
President. These three were appointed a 
committee to enlist the interest of north- 


politan Club, New York City, at which 

time the present problems might be dis- 

cussed. Accordingly such a luncheon was 

held and attended by many eminent people. 
* * * 

Earl Gilmore, President A. F. Gilmore 
Co.; affiliated with numerous oil com- 
panies; Director Dahlberg Pacific Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Harold G. Ferguson, President Harold 
G. Ferguson Corpn., St. Andrews Corpn., 


Board State Association Cali- 
fornia Architects, Los Angeles. 

Frank Gautier, former owner 
Consumers Rock and Gravel Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Judge Joseph P. Sproul, Super- 
ior Court Judge, Los Angeles 
County. 


Stuart M. Calisbury, Attorney; 
Vice President A. F. Gilmore Oil 
Company; Secretary Gilmore Oil 
Co.; Director Gilmore-Dafney Co., 
Union Tank and Pipe Co., L. A. 
Foundry Co., Los Angeles. 

Forrest Q. Stanton, Architect, 
Stanton Reed and Hibbard, Los 
Angeles. 

Guy B. Hinckley, retired capi- 
talist, Los Angeles. 

Gordon Wilson, Dahlberg Corpn. 
of America, Los Angeles. 

Paul Rudolph, President Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Vice President 
First National Bank; Director San 
Jose Bldg. and Loan Association, 
San Jose, Calif. 

Jack Carey, Vice-president Ed- 
win L. Stanton Inc., Manufactur- 
ers Automobile Axle Shafts, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Frank Partridge, former manag- 
ing Director Down Town Busi- 
ness Men’s_ Association, Los 
Angeles. 

James Canterbury, Jr., Realtor, 
Los Angeles. 

Charles W. Kent, Retired Capit- 
alist, Los Angeles, Calif. 


This group of fifteen prominent 
Californians had just completed a 
tour of inspection of the sugar- 
cane fields of The South Coast 
Company and The Cypremort 
Company in Louisiana; The Celo- 
tex Company’s plant at Marrero, 
La. (Celotex being made from 
the sugar-cane fibre after extrac- 
tion of sugar) and through the 
cane fields of The Southern Sugar 
Company in Florida. 

When Mr. Dahlberg told the 
members of the Miami  Ad- 
vertising Club last winter that 
tne people of Florida must learn to put 
something on the land besides a price 
they did not fully appreciate that Dahl- 
berg himself would be one of the first to 
follow this advice, but Floridians are now 
beginning to sit up and take notice as they 
look over the thousands of acres of healthy 
sugar cane fields that will soon be ready 
for harvesting. The Californians were 
absolutely amazed at the present activity 
in South Florida, as they had been led to 
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believe that the State was still in the hospital recovering 
from “serious operations.” 

Instead they found that Florida was getting ready to en- 
tertain the largest number of tourists that the State has 
ever known, and found them better equipped and prepared 
than they ever were before. The Chambers of Commerce of 
the principal resort towns such as Miami and Palm Beach 
have been able to rally the owners of apartment houses and 
hotels to enter into a legal contract in which they agreed 
that their rates shall not be increased over the advertised 
prices, regardless of the number of tourists that they may 
be called upon to entertain and accommodate. 

The Californians were not only most favorably impressed 
with Florida, but were surprised that Florida at the season 
of September had such a delightful climate. They were also 
astounded at the development of The Southern Sugar Com- 
pany, which owns approximately 170,000 acres of land on the 
Southern shores of Lake Okeechobee. As they traversed 
the new Sugarland Highway, which runs from Fort Myers 
to Palm Beach, they saw some 18,000 acres of sugarcane— 
standing 12 to 14 feet high, and which will grow another 4 
or 5 feet before harvesting season begins along about the 
middle of December. They saw the new 4,000-ton daily grind- 
ing capacity sugar mill at Clewiston, headquarters for The 
Southern Sugar Company’s operations. 

All of these things were most interestingly told by the 
Californians present at the gathering. Mr. Earl Gilmore, 
President of E. F. Gilmore Oil Company, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., stated that he was so much impressed with the en- 
ormous possibilities that he wanted to go as far as he could 
in matching dollar for dollar with Mr. Dahlberg in his in- 
vestment in this operation. 

Harold A. Ferguson, President of the Ferguson Corpora- 
tion of Los Angeles, and a bank director, remarked that as 
he went over the program of The Southern Sugar Company 
and realized that in another four years they would be pro- 


Getting at the roots of the Sugar Proposition in America—Sugar Cane 
raised on the Property of the Southern Sugar Company 
near Clewiston, Florida 
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Clewiston, Flordia 


ducing 500,000 tons of sugar annually, he became interested 
in studying the personnel of the organization; and that 
never before in his business experience had he seen an 
organization which seemed to be as well balanced and as 
capably managed, and one where there were so many evi- 
dences that such a large percentage of the capital invested 
had actually been put into the operations and properties as 
in the case of The Southern Sugar Company. 

Judge Joseph P. Sproul, of the Superior Court of Los 
Angeles County, agreed with Mr. Ferguson in his estimate 
of the personnel of the organization, and said that when a 
new case came up in court and he found the counsel for 


_ both sides to be men of distinguished ability he felt, even in 


advance of the hearing of the case, that both sides would 
be ably and scientifically presented; and that he had a 
similar reaction in looking over the personnel of Mr. Dahl- 
berg’s organization. 

B. C. Forbes, financial editor of the N. Y. American, told 
how he had watched Dahlberg’s progress and that he was 
now more convinced than ever that Dahlberg was the man 
to do the job in a big way. 

Herbert Satterlee, who followed Mr. Forbes, remarked 
that if one had not heard the brogue of the previous speaker 
he would have known that he was of Scotch descent by the 
way that he weighed and saved his words. 

C. E. Stedman, Vice President and General Sales Manager 
of The Celotex Company was also present and told the meeting 
that sales of Celotex had increased in the last six years from 
30,000 sq. ft. per day to this year’s production of approximately 
500,000,000 sq. ft. He called attention to the fact that the 


Celotex sales were 40% ahead of last year, that the Celotex 
Company now controlled about 75% of the insulating busi- 
ness, that the demand for acoustic Celotex—the sound- 
deadening, insulating board—had materially increased and 
that this board was now being used in the manufacture 
of radios, in the principal broadcasting stations, theatres, 
halls, libraries and places where quiet is desired. He also 





Sugar Cane on the Southern Sugar Company’s Plantation near 
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A growing corn field in Florida 


called attention to the new hard panel 
Celotex board—the Celotex with a hard 
finish which will be used for furniture 
and cabinet work of all kinds, and for 
which the demand is now so great they 
cannot fill the orders although the board 
has just been placed on the market. Mr. — 
Stedman also emphasized the work of the 
Dahlberg Research Department, which had 
found ways of extracting the cellulose 
from the cane fibre (known as Bagasse) 
and that in addition to Celotex they would 
soon be making many other cellulose 
products. 

The new drainage system on the sugar 
lands has given the farmers assured water 
control. The wonderful roads, funds for 
which have been obtained through a gaso- 


line tax, it can be safely said that Florida 
now has more good motor roads than any 
other state in the Union. The new Sugar- 
land Highway and the Tamiami Trail now 
offers an unusually interesting and de- 
lightful motor tour, taking in such cities 
as Miami, Hollywood, Palm Beach, Clewis- 
ton, Fort Myers and Coral Gables. 

The Mediterranean fly gave the Flori- 
dians quite a scare but prompt action on 
the part of the Government stalled the 
pest to the delight of the citrus growers 
and shipments have already begun on the 
unusually heavy orders which have been 
received. 

Louisiana has been producing sugar for 
a good many years, and Mr. Dahlberg has 
been given credit for the rehabilitation of 
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Tobacco in Florida 


the sugar industry in that State, and 
within four years Louisiana hopes to pro- 
duce 300,000 tons of sugar annually; that 
Florida—the child in the sugar produc- 
tion industry—will in the same period of 
time be producing 500,000 tons of sugar; 
that this will bring into the State of 
Florida in excess of $50,000,000.00 annu- 
ally; and the Celotex Company will soon 
start construction of a Celotex plant at 
Clewiston which will create a substantial 


yearly payroll. 
Pp development of the industrial possi- 
bilities of the State, and means of 
meeting the present agricultural and ec- 
onomic problems of Florida were discuss- 
ed by a group of nationally known business 
executives at a luncheon meeting at the 
Metropolitan Club, New York, given by B. 
G. Dahlberg of Chicago, of the National 
Advisory Committee of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Thirty representatives of business and 
financial houses having large investments 
in Florida attended the meeting. Ques- 
tions involving the tax situation in the 
State, the citrus industry, adverse public- 
ity resulting from the present agricultural 
siuation, the solidfying of investments by 
non-resident capital were discussed. 

A committee was appointed to formulate 
a program by and through which those re- 
siding outside the State of Florida but 
having large interests and investments in 
the State of Florida might become helpful 
and constructively aid in the advancement 
and prosperity of the State. 

Among those attending the meeting 
were: 8B. G. Dahlberg, Chairman of Chic- 
ago; Wm. A. Buckner, Vice President, Bar- 
ron G. Collier Co., New York; Ralph W. 
Gwinn, Vice President, J. C. Penney-Gwinn 
Corp., New York and Frederick S. Ruth, 
New York, of the Executive Committee. 

Others who attended the meeting were: 
David Sholtz, President of the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce of Daytona 
Beach; Herman Dann, past President of 
the Florida State Chamber of Commerce of 
St. Petersburg; Jules M. Burguieres, First 
President of the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce of West Palm Beach; R. Ander- 
son, representing the Phipps Estate; Geo 
K. Hoffman, representing Penney Farms 
Co., Green Cove Springs, Fla.; C. K. Mc- 
Fadden, Port Everglades Refining Co., 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. and New York; Ar- 
thur R. Rule, Director North American 
Fruit Exchange, New York; Herman G. 
Wentzel, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Clyde Line 
Steamship Co., New York; H. Emerson 
Evans, Southern Sugar Co., New York; L. 
P. Moore, Benj. Moore & Sons, New York; 
Daniel C. Goodman, Celotex Co., New 
York; Arthur Brisbane, New York; Irving 
Engel, Esq., Attorney-at-law, New York; 
John B. Pruyne, Trustee, Minor B. Keith 
Est., New York; Natt T. Wagner, Partner 
Eldredge & Co., New York; Clement S. 
Ucker, Vice President of Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville and 
Baltimore; Austin Keough, General Coun- 
sel, Paramount-Famous Lasky Corp. and 
Publix Theatres Corp., New York. 


* * 


ROSPERITY for Florida, the future 
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EFLECTING the’ keen interest 
R throughout the state which is being 

shown in the activities of B. G. Dahl- 
berg and his associates in the Southern 
Sugar company in transforming the north- 
ern Everglades into a new sugar bow! for 
America, dauntless Florida papers are as 
enthusiastic as ever. 


Bill Brannon in his Hither Thither and 
Yon column in the St. Petersburg Times 
says: 

“Florida is beginning to wake up and 
take advantage of her natural resources. 
For a long time a large part of the state 
has been devoting most of its energies to 
attracting winter tourists while many of 
its agricultural possibilities lay dormant. 
Until a few years ago citrus and a little 
trucking were the only crops with which 
Florida bothered on anything like a large 
scale. 

“But now Florida holds forth much 
promise of becoming a great sugar produc- 
ing state. The success of the sugar cane 
plantations and the sugar mills operated by 
the Southern Sugar company at Clewiston 
has started the nation to looking to Flor- 
ida instead of Cuba for a big share of its 
sugar supply. Clewiston has risen up with 
new vigor and is growing by leaps and 
bounds making great strides toward becom- 
ing a rich and flourishing country. 

The recent acquisition by the Southern 
Sugar company of 17,000 additional acres 
in Martin County proves conclusively that 
the results from the company’s present ac- 
tivities have been profitable and that 
Florida is soon to take its place as one of 
the great sugar producing centers of the 
world. 

The 
way: 

“With 11,000 acres in the Glades now 
growing sugar cane, preparations are go- 
ing ahead rapidly to increase this to a tot- 
al of 25,000 acres at the end of the fall 
planting season. This is the activity of the 
Dahlberg owned Southern Sugar com- 
pany.” 

In the editorial column of the Brooks- 
ville Herald appeared the following: 

The paragrapher on the Levy county 
journal at Bronson comments: 

“Florida has the biggest sugar mill in 
the United States. That’s going to be the 
means of getting a lot of people sweet on 
Florida” and the Jacksonville Times Union 
answered “With Florida sugar, Florida 
oranges and Florida honey leading the na- 
tion in quality and quantity, why shouldn’t 
folks be sweet on Florida products and 


sunshine?” 


Deland News records in a cheery 


X ~ x 


CHIEVEMENT appears to be on the 
A daily calendar of Bror Dahlberg and 
a biographic flash reveals why. His 
father was a Swedish artist who emigrated 
to America with his family. One son was 
named Bror, suggesting Viking ancestors. 
Physical misfortunes came to the hopeful 
father and young Bror, who had mastered 
English at fourteen, became a_ bread- 
winner. While running an elevator he stud- 
ied stenography nights and at lunch time. 
With Bror Dahlberg’s operations in full 


blast, there are busy times ahead for Flor- 
ida. His record of the past tells the story 
of this young industrial ‘giant in the prime 
of the forties. With him is a complement 
of men and capital that looks forward with 
a faith that is associated with the dauntless 
spirit of the constructive genius of Amer- 
ica. Florida is only another proving ground 
for a leap forward measured in the pace of 
these swift-moving times. 

The sugar-growing development has met 
a necessity of the times outside of provid- 
ing sugar; for now from the waste product 
of the cane, known as bagasse, a synthetic 


vealed that here was located the best su- 
gar soil in the world. He acquired about 
170,000 acres of land and on it now 
stands a four-hundred-ton sugar mill. 
The growing city of Clewiston graces the 
site where nothing but swamplands existed 
a few years ago. 

The experiments conducted by Mr. Dahl- 
berg show that the United States can pro- 
duce all the sugar it uses, by utilizing beets, 
corn and increasing the production of cane. 
With the immediate prospect of producing 
$500,000,000 for Uncle Sam’s foreign sugar 
bill in home production, it would seem that' 





The late Robert M. Thompson 


lumber is made which supplies the same 
material of cellulose as is obtained by cut- 
ting down trees and denuding the country 
of its rapidly disappearing forests. The 
first idea was to use cornstalks, old straw 
stack and the pestiferous milk weed, but the 
cost of gathering the material was too ex- 
pensive, so they experimented with bagasse, 
the refuse of the sugar cane. The tough 
fibre proved just the thing, and the manu- 
factured lumber was named “Celotex.” The 
cost of raw material was reduced to the 
minimum when Mr. Dahlberg built a mill at 
Marrero, Louisiana, opposite New Orleans, 
in the centre of large sugar plantations. 

Today Celotex is a word known the world 
over, for export trade began in 1925 and 
now fifty-seven foreign countries are using 
this artificial insulating lumber. In the far 
north it is the protection against cold and 
in the equator district it is used to provide 
cool homes. 

In many lands research work has been 
carried on by order of Mr. Dahlberg, in or- 
der to discover better and hardier sugar- 
cane, and with the assistance of the United 
States Department of Agriculture a disease- 
resisting cane called P. O. J. has been in- 
troduced into Louisiana. The results show 
that about six times as many tons per acre 
arc produced in the area where the new 
cane has been planted. 

Then, seeking new fields for the sugar- 
growing activities, Bror Dahlberg became 
interested in Florida. He knew that inves- 
tigations extending over many years had 
been made near Lake Okeechobee which re- 


in his House boat “Everglades” 


this offers a practical and workable method 
of helping out on Farm Relief. If we had 
an industry that was capable of saving an 
import of half billion dollars a year, we 
would certainly give it some protection in 
a protective tariff, or if a half billion auto- 
mobiles were imported into this country, 
that we could make at home, there would be 
a cry from labor circles to conserve this 
outgo of expenditure. As Mr. Dahlberg has 
said, “Providence has provided a way to en- 
hance the revenues of farm products with- 
out competing with those who are growing 
other products and utilize land that other- 
wise might be competitive in producing a 
crop that is supplemented by tremendous 
imports.” 

The primary purpose of government is 
providing for the welfare of its citizens and 
building up happy homes. Radio is already 
utilized to diffuse information and knowl- 
edge to relieve the farm situation. Motion 
and sound pictures are revealing nature and 
human nature in all phases, focused to the 
common understanding. Aviation has pro- 
vided a new viewpoint and airplanes have 
already been sowing acres of grounds in an 
hour that required weeks of labor for the 
old seeder. It provides a survey of the land 
areas and new maps that enter into the ad- 
justment of the new economic era, indicat- 
ing how interdependent is the country at 
large in the utilization and development of 
every constructive plan and forward move- 
movement that looks towards the better- 
ment of human conditions in all parts of the 
country. 
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Face to Face with Presidents 


Complete Script of the Popular Talks on Sunday Evenings between six and seven for National 
Broadcasting Company and Associated Stations from New York 


Immediately after Station announce- 
ment: 


(Orchestra—Pilgrim’s Chorus) 
Mr. Chapple: 


¢ first glimpse of Chester A. Arthur 
M was in the Vice-President’s room 

in the Senate on the day he was 
sworn into office as vice-president. He 
was holding an impromptu reception to 
New York friends and newspaper men— 
while I was industriously assisting a 
young friend who was a page in the Sen- 
ate. He presented a picture of a dignified, 
athletic, cultured man in his prime, with 
a moustache and side-whiskers of the 
Commodore Vanderbilt cut, faultlessly at- 
tired and wearing a handsome scarf of 
bright colors, that always seemed to be a 
distinctive feature of his attire. Floating 
through the window was the music of the 
bands on Pennsylvania Avenue, participat- 
ing in the Inaugural parade. 


(Band) 


As a presiding officer of the Senate, he 
seemed to fit right in the little alcove 
where the vice-president of the United 
States presides but is not permitted to 
make a speech for four years. 


(Rap of Gavel—Bell) 


The rap of the historic gavel is 
mingled with memories of the buzz of 
conversation in the galleries and the ring 
of the bell announcing a roll call. 


(Clock ticks) 


Little did Arthur dream then that a 
little over six months later he would be 
taking an oath as president of the United 
States within this very room—while the 
old clock in the corner ticked away the 
hours and marked the impressive pauses 
between the words. 

This was the second time he had taken 
the solemn oath as Chief Executive of the 
Nation. 

“So help me God, I do.” These were 
the words of Chester A. Arthur in re- 
sponse to the oath that made him presi- 
dent of the United States. It was a little 
after one o’clock in the morning. There 
was a hush at 123 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, just after the milk wagon began to 
rumble up and down the pavements. Earl- 
ier in the evening the news flashed from 
Long Branch of President Garfield’s 
death on that hot September day, when 
people were still hopeful after reading the 
bulletins of his heroic fight, extending 
over eighty days of hour by hour sus- 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


pense. A nation was plunged into mourn- 
ing, and the Cabinet wired from Wash- 
ington for Chester A. Arthur to take the 
oath of office immediately. 

A shrill whistle brought two cabs to 
the door. In one of them jumped Elihu 
Root and Dr. P. C. Van Wyck and in an- 
other District Attorney Rollins and Po- 
lice Commissioner French, and set out to 
find someone to administer the oath of 
office. Within a short time Elihu Root 
returned with Justice Brady, and decided 
then and there that the oath could be 
legally administered, although Judge 
Brady was a State rather than a Federal 
official. 

In the sombre shadows of the front par- 
lor, lighted by dim gds lights, nine per- 
sons were present, when Justice Brady, 
under the chandelier in the centre of the 
room, in solemn tones repeated the his- 
toric interrogation, to which Washington 
and every succeeding president had re- 
sponded. 

At the conclusion there was a silence 
and all present were deeply affected, as 
they saw the tall form of their friend, 
Chester A. Arthur, with uplifted hand, 
impressively responding to the presiden- 
tial oath of office. They realized it was 
an hour of mourning rather than of re- 
joicing. The president’s son, Allan, a lad 
of seventeen, nearly six feet in height, 
was the first to approach his father, and 
placing one arm on his shoulder, kissed 
him tenderly. Tears glistened in Presi- 
dent Arthur’s eyes, as he was doubtless 
thinking of the beloved wife and mother 
who had passed on, forming the first 
break in the arc of the family circle, now 
to be transplanted to the White House. 

An early morning train carried him to 
the house of mourning at Elberon. He 
greeted Mrs. Garfield with earnest words 
of sympathy, and tenderly raised her 
hands to his lips, as he exclaimed, “God 
knows I do not want to be President.” To 
some friends who congratulated him upon 
his accession to the Presidency, he said: 
“It is more a case for sympathy than of 
congratulation at present.” 


(Bells tolling) 


The factional bitterness had mellowed 
during the long months of suspense inci- 
dental to Garfield’s condition. Arthur de- 
cided to retain the Garfield Cabinet. He 
was the first president from the East 
since the days of Lincoln, and being very 
popular and prominent in New York, the 
denizens felt that now they had a look-in 
once more at the White House and Wash- 
ington society anticipated much in the 


way of lively social seasons at the Execu- 
tive Mansion. The routine work of the 
President’s office was continued quietly 
and modestly by the debonair, kindly 
gentleman whom the opposition news- 
papers had facetiously. termed “A fashion 
plate” at the White House. 

One of President Arthur’s first official 
public appearances was at the Yorktown 
Centennial in October, 1881. I was just 
then studying history and that last sur- 
render of Cornwallis’ army in red coats 
appealed to me as the great event in his- 
tory. Through the friendliness of Robert 
Todd Lincoln, then Secretary of War, I 
was able to join the excursion party from 
Washington. On this historic ground 
which was located in southern territory, 
I heard “Hail Columbia” played as I felt 
that it never had been played before, for 
my band leader hero, John Philip Sousa, 
was there. The refrain echoed out over 
the water and woods of old Virginia. 


(Band—“Hail Columbia”) 


Descendants of Baron Von Steuben, 
who was present at the surrender one 
hundred years before and had founded 
West Point, were guests of the Govern- 
ment which their distinguished ancestor 
had assisted in creating. All the officers 
were in full uniform and displayed several 
medals won by meritorious service in the 
German Army. Again the band played 
and we heard the strains of “The Watch on 
the Rhine.” 


(Band—“‘The Watch on the Rhine’) 


In the party also were the Marquis and 
Marquise de Rochambeau, descendants of 
the commander of the French land forces 
at the siege of Yorktown, with memories of 
the beloved Lafayette, the young French 
soldier who had been so close to Washington 
during all the dark:days of the Revolution 
on to the day of triumph at Yorktown. 


(Band and Chorus—‘Marseillaise” ) 


Both French and German guests had been 
formally received and welcomed to America 
on the 14th of October, 1881, by the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet. They were domiciled 
at the old Arlington Hotel, barricaded by 
old-time gas lights. A separate quarter of 
the hotel was given up to them and their 
dining rooms and parlors were very taste- 
fully decorated with the flags and insignia 
of their respective countries and with the 
national emblems of this Republic. The 
foreigners wore very showy uniforms and 
attracted the attention of the envious who 
just dropped in to see what real nobility 
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looked like. The ceremonies closed with a 
great display of fireworks in the Washing- 
ton Monument grounds. 

There had been tiffs of national jealousy 
expressed between the French and Germans 
at Yorktown over the precedence of flags, 
but everything was smoothed over. When 
the Marseillaise was played, stately old 
Marquis de Rochambeau said: “Now we 
shall be in France for awhile” as he pointed 
to the big tri-color which hung above the 
quarter deck. He was not a stranger to 
America, as he had visited the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition in 1876, and laugh- 
ingly remarked: “I am half an American. 
I was nourished in my childhood on the 
memories of Washington and the American 
Revolution.” 


Salute of 21 Guns 


As the twenty-one guns comprising the 
salute to the President was given, Chester 
A. Arthur went aboard the flagship of the 
American squadron. The yards of all the 
ships were manned, making a very pretty 
and imposing spectacle, and Mosenthal’s 
Hymn was sung. 


(Chorus—Mosenthal’s Hymn) 


After orchestral music and singing, and 
an eloquent prayer by Bishop Harris of 
New York, the President rose and with 
quiet dignity of manner delivered his brief 
address. 

The French minister responded and pre- 
sented the handsome Marquis de Rocham- 
beau, who to my boyish mind looked every 
inch a marquis. The pronunciation of the 
word I recall as my first lesson in French, 
and insisted upon my chum calling me 
“Chappel” then and thereafter. 

The tall and soldierly nephew of the Ger- 
man General Von Stueben who commanded 
in the trenches at the surrender in 1781 
was the next Speaker. 

The orator of the day was the Honor- 
able Robert C. Winthrop of Massachusetts, 
who delivered a speech two hours long and 
no casualties. His feeble physique and fine 
featured face were unimpressive, and be- 
lied the clear, sustained and sympathetic 
voice. Secretary Blaine was cheered lustily 
as he was introduced and read the Presi- 
dent’s order that the British flag be saluted 
at the conclusion of the ceremonies. Then 
came a poem by James Barron Hope, and a 
British band played “The World Turned 
Upside Down.” 


(Band) 


“The World Turned Upside Down.” 

Social life was revived at the White 
House in the Arthur administration. The 
walls of the historic old structure re-echoed 
to the bright music which the President 
had heard on Broadway. Here resounded 
the rousing chorus of the “Pirates of 
Penzance” which Sir Arthur Sullivan, the 
composer of “Pinafore” and “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” had written during a 
recent visit to the United States. You will 
doubtless recognize in this chorus the 
modern version of “Hail, hail, the gang’s 
all here.” 

(Orchestra and Chorus) 


“Hail, hail, the gang’s all here.” 


Although the son of a Baptist minister 
who was an emigrant from Antrim in old 
Ireland, and later pastor of the Calvary 
Baptist Church in New York City, Chester 
A. Arthur loved the theatre and the bright 
waltz music of the ballroom. That was the 
day the tuneful new comic operas were 
coming thick and fast, and there were few 
of them that appeared on Broadway that 
did not find Chester Arthur as admiring 
first-nighter. 


(Orchestra) 


Lanciers from “Pirates of Penzance” 

In these days Lancers, quadrilles, polkas, 
mazurkas and gallops were intermingled on 
the dance program, on which were written 
dance engagements as ceremoniously by the 
gallant swains as if they were “signing 
off” on a matrimonial venture. Believe me, 
there was no “cutting in” in those days. 
From the dignity of the Grand March came 
the contrast of the whirlwind polka and the 
lively-stepping quadrille, utilizing the pop- 
ular band piece of the day “The Mulligan 
Guards.” 


(Band) 


“Mulligan Guards” 

The witching climax of every ballroom 
program was the dreamy waltzes of Strauss 
and Waldteufel. Selections from the comic 
operas were used extensively, which 
brought back in the merry dance the poetry 
of motion and memories of the scenes on 
the stage, which helped out with ardent 
love-making in the conservatory. 


(Orchestra) 


Valse—“Chantilly”— (Waldteufel) 

President Arthur inaugurated an era of 
vetoes that was vigorously followed by 
Cleveland. The first veto that shook the 
Capitol on the hill was that of the River 
and Harbor Bill, carrying an appropriation 
of $18,000,000. Chester A. Arthur’s early 
career, begun in New York after leaving 
his native state of Vermont indicated a 
young man of unswerving integrity and a 
capacity for keen inspection of figures. He 
was Quartermaster-General of New York 
during the Civil War. Although the war 
account of the Empire State was ten times 
larger than that of any other, it was the 
first to be audited and allowed in Washing- 
ton, without the deduction of a single dol- 
lar. Similar accounts from other states 
were reduced in amounts ranging from one 
to ten million dollars. This brought the 
tribute of an eminent officjal who said: 

“So jealous is Chester A. Arthur of his 
integrity that I have known instances 
where he could have made thousands of dol- 
lars legitimately and yet refused to do so 
on the ground that as a public officer he 
must be above suspicion.” 

He was re-appointed Collector of the 
Port of New York for a second term by 
President Grant, something unprecedented, 
and when removed from office on charges 
of not strictly obeying Civil Service orders 
in his eagerness for efficiency, President 
Hayes and Secretary Sherman bore official 
witness to the purity of his acts while in 
office. 

The long continued fight for a Civil Serv- 
ice reform culminated when the Bill was 


signed by Chester A. Arthur in 1883, au- 
thorizing its enforcement. A year previous 
the first tariff commission was appointed 
by President Arthur, which played a con- 
spicuous part in the defeat of the party in 
1884, because the tariff bill provided an 
increase of 2% on the average rate of 
duty, although a surplus had accumulated 
in the National Treasury. 

Although a lawyer, Arthur was looked 
upon as the first business man who ever 
occupied the presidency. He was also the 
first native of Vermont to become Chief 
Executive of the Nation. 

Thomas Nast, the cartoonist, commended 
Arthur’s first veto with a cartoon—“Don’t 
let the vulture become our national bird.” 
By this veto President Arthur saved $18,- 
000,000. Nast also commended his second 
veto, which Congress attempted to override, 
with a cartoon entitled “Overpowering the 
Captain of the Ship of State for Loot.” 

President Arthur was very fond of sail- 
ing and was the first to provide for a presi- 
dential yacht, which was christened the 
“Dispatch.” This was the predecessor of 
the “Mayflower.” He made a cruise to 
Newport, R. I., to attend naval maneuvres 
and there he hoped to enjoy a few days of 
fishing, as he was a member of the Resti- 
gouche Salmon Fishing Club. He had all 
the genial good-fellowship and patience of 
a follower of Isaac Walton, but when the 
smart little yacht “Dispatch” appeared at 
Newport, the summer colony of New York’s 
“Four Hundred” was all agog. The purpose 
of the expedition was announced as fishing, 
but it is officially chronicled that they did 
not wet their lines, but thoroughly wet their 
whistles at the Squantam Club Clambake. 
It is further declared that the loquacious 
nature of the gathering did not suggest all 
the characteristics of a clam. There were 
yacht races scheduled that reminds us that 
Sir Thomas Lipton has sent his latest chal- 
lenge to race for the cup in these waters. 


(Male Chorus—“Sailing, Sailing’’ ) 


That night the yacht “Dispatch,” went 
aground and the distinguished party were 
taken ashore in row boats in the wee hours 
of a misty morn; but when they landed the 
ball was not yet over, for the orchestra 
played on and on when a gay gallop was fol- 
lowed by the suggestive strains of “Home, 
Sweet Home” played in fast waltz time, in- 
dicating that it was all over. 


(Orchestra—“Home, Sweet Home’’) 


The early eighties were counted the 
witching waltz era in the poetry of motion 
called dancing. The refrains of “The Blue 
Danube” were as familiar as one of Irving 
Berlin’s ballads today. Many of the popu- 
lar songs were written in three-four time, 
so that they could be used for dancing. 

The Blue Alsatian Mountains was a song 
used as a serenade to President Arthur, and 
stood out in memory when I first viewed the 
Alsatian Mountains after the Armistice 
when I made the trip through the Argonne 
on to Alsace, leaving behind the buddies 
sleeping under their blankets, while the 
flowers bloomed and children prattled and 
lovers sang in Alsace-Lorraine. 
Orchestra—“The Blue Alsatian Mountains” 
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Although there still remained a thrill in 
such ballads as “Seeing Nellie Home” and 
“Over the Garden Wall,” we schoolboys just 
beginning to step our “in society” would 
launch a serenade with the plaintive refrain 
of “A Spanish Cavalier” or of the wailing 
melody “I’ll hang my harp on a willow tree.” 


(Quartet: One of the following—“Seeing 
Nellie Home,” “Over the Garden Wall,” “A 
Spanish Cavalier,” “I'l Hang My Harp on 
a Willow Tree.’’) 


And was it an “Emma Abbott” kiss that 
we bade goodnight with in these days? She 
was the favorite—a protege of Horace 
Greeley. My first experience with a real 
opera singer was with Emma Abbott. I 
played in her orchestra and when she ap- 
peared I almost forgot the down bow. Yes, 
I played exactly two days, until I happened 
to see the director glancing my way and 
just beat the yellow slip by a nose, and hung 
up the fiddle and the bow. 


(Orchestra—Selection from “Patience” 
during the following description.) 


In 1882 there appeared in Washington 
one of the first of the real species known at 
the time as “dudes.” Trademarked with a 
large glaring white chrysanthemum in his 
buttonhole, and attired in a black frock coat, 
knee breeches, an elaborately embroidered 
white vest and a ruffled shirt on which spar- 
kled a solitaire diamond of great magnitude 
but doubtful quality, was Oscar Wilde, then 
the social sensation of the whole world. In 
him Gilbert and Sullivan have found their 
character “Bunthorne” and satirized Wilde 
in their opera “Patience.” He was the so- 
cial lion of Washington and met all the 
prominent officials and social set of the city 
who gazed at the celebrity with awe. 


(Orchestra—Patience”—stirring music) 


President Arthur was always a favorite 
with the people of Washington. He popu- 
larized band concerts on the White House 
grounds, entertained parties at the races at 
Ivy City and his sideboard groaned under 
the load of viands cooked to please the pal- 
ates of his epicurean friends. There echoed 
in the White House the oft repeated strains 
of the popular operas and songs of the day. 


(Chorus—Song from “Baccacio’’) 


An event of world-wide interest in 1883 
was the opening of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
President Arthur attended the ceremonies 
and was the first to cross the structure 
when it was opened for the traffic, which 
has continued on since ceaselessly day and 
night from that time. It was heralded as 
the greatest achievement in New York since 
the completion of the Erie Canal or the 
opening of the Croton Aqueduct. A squad- 
ron of naval vessels in the harbor and river 
joined in a vociferous salute as President 
Arthur walked across the bridge. Over the 
massive piers on either side he paused to do 
honor to the memory of the engineer build- 
ers, the Roeblings, father and son, who were 
both victims of the dread caisson disease. 
These heroic engineers had insisted that 
tiny strands of wire would carry the strain 
of the mighty weight of the bridge. They 


were subjected to criticism and began their 
work in a cloud of doubts, but persisted, as 
if it were their one life objective. They 
were called “wire fools” much as Lindbergh 
was later sneered at on Mitchell Field as a 
“flying fool,” a few years ago. The old su- 
perstition was then recalled that “a man 
must be buried under every pier of a bridge 
or it will never stand.” On that eventful 
day the builders “viewed from Pisgah’s 
heights” the Promised Land of their 
achievements. 


Music—“I Stood on the Bridge at Midnight” 


At this time I was graduated from High 
School, an event that made all other social 
occasions pale into insignificance in memo- 
ries of my young life, for was I not valedic- 
torian of the class and delivered an oration 
entitled “John Chinaman” which I thought 
at the time was an eloquent plea against 
the Chinese Restriction Bill. My informa- 
tion had been gathered from the Chinese 
laundryman, John Ling Long, who spoke 
enough piggen English to make me under- 
stand that a Chinaman was a human being. 
Then too, had I not observed from the gal- 
lery of the Senate the spectacle of Senator 
George F. Hoar of Massachusetts, making 
a masterly plea for the Chinese, which met 
with no applause from his colleagues, but 
was followed by the timid hand-clapping of 
a few Chinese in the dark corner of the 
gallery above. It appealed to my sporting 
instinct—to give the underdog a chance. 

The class consisted of five aspiring grad- 
uates—two girls in fluffy white, one with 
pink and the other with blue ribbons, and 
essays in a roll of paper, and three boys 
who felt on that day that they had arrived. 

My peroration I recall as dramatic. With 
a sweeping gesture in Grecian curves, I 
pointed proudly to the class motto lettered 
in cedar boughs, like a halo over the heads 
of the class sitting proudly on the rostrum 
—“Never Satisfied.” The class preceding 
had used “‘Vestigia Nulla Retrorsum” which 
translated read—‘‘No Footsteps Backward,” 
but we had decided to break the custom of 
using Latin mottoes and proclaim our life 
motto in plain English. 

“Proclaim to the listening world around,” 
I shouted, reaching for the closing climax— 
“This is a land of liberty,” concluding with 
my hand uplifted like the Statue of Liberty. 
Alas, I stepped back too far, and while pro- 
claiming liberty my pride had a fall that 
night that brought uproarious applause 
from the giggling and laughing assemblage 
of pupils and parents, as the cynics of ’83 
roared “Vestigia Nulla Retrorsum.” 

(Will the band please play something 
soothing?) 


(Band—“Down Went McGinty” ) 


At graduation time I attended my first 
real ball. Radio programs have scheduled 
a revival of interest in some of these old 


dances, that still make the toes of elders © 


tingle. I am going to ask the orchestra to 
play some of them for you, to show you how 
we stepped out in the roaring eighties. 


(Orchestra—“‘Money Musk’) 
(A schottische and a Virginia Reel—with 
figures called off.) 


Dim gaslights were giving way to electric 
illuminations and Broadway was beginning 
to take on a mild semblance of the later 
“Gay White Way.” 

President Arthur was particularly fond 
of the opera called “The Mascot” which con- 
tained one of the popular duets of the day 
entitled “The Gobble Duet.” It was also 
one of the favorites of James G. Blaine, the 
man who came very near to being President 
without making the goal. He said the gurg- 
ling words and music reminded him of 
Thanksgiving Day. 


(Gobble Duet) 


It was at the Chicago Convention in June 
1884 that James G. Blaine achieved one of 
the great ambitions of his life and was nom- 
inated for President. His supporters idol- 
ized their leader and had looked forward to 
this moment for many years. Delegates 
and spectators threw their hats, umbrellas 
and everything within reach, into the air 
with wild enthusiasm. “Blaine, Blaine, 
James G. Blaine” was the rhythmic slogan 
of the Republicans in the campaign. Civil 
Service reform and the tariff were domi- 
nant issues. 

From Buffalo and Erie County came a 
sheriff, ponderous and popular, named 
Stephen Grover Cleveland, he who had been 
elected Governor of New York with a tre- 
mendous majority of over 200,000, defeat- 
ing President Arthur’s personal candidate, 
Charles A. Folger, a member of his cabinet. 

Cleveland’s nomination gave the Demo- 
cratic party great hopes, because of the bit- 
ter opposition to Blaine among many Re- 
publicans. George William Curtis of Har- 
per’s and the Boston coterie refused to sup- 
port Blaine and were called Mugwumps. 
Roscoe Conkling sulked in his camp, but the 
campaign for Blaine continued, hopeful and 
enthusiastic to the end. On the eve of elec- 
tion, the Reverend Burchird, gave utterance 
to a remark that was flashed by wire over 
the country, insisting that Cleveland rep- 
resented “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion.” 
It alienated at once thousands of devoted 
Blaine admirers and lost him the presidency 
by the change of a few votes in New York, 
which was the pivotal state. That was a 
dramatic finale of the Republican party in 
power that- came with the close of the Ar- 
thur administration, but the gay social life 
at the Executive Mansion continued on to 
the Ides of March in response to the Demo- 
cratic campaign warcry of “Turn the Ras- 
cals Out.” 


(Music) 


The final White House reception given by 
the President was on Saturday, February 
28, 1885, when, beaming, genial and per- 
sonally popular to the last, Chester A. Ar- 
thur stood by the side of his sister, Mrs. 
McElroy, and said “Goodbye” officially to 
ten thousand callers, who shook him by the 
hand as a friendly farewell during the last 
hours of an administration prosperous and 
altogether peaceful. 


(Orchestra and Chorus—‘“Parsifal” ) 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 
poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


LOUIS M. DILLMAN 


The President of American Book Company 
speaks His Heart Throb Speech in the Lines of 
“The Skylark” 


The one medium that has done most to 
preserve good poetry and good literature for 
passing generations is the school book. In 
my thirty years’ work collecting favorite 
poems, I have found that most of them have 
appeared in the school books. The poems 
committed to memory at that impressionable 
age are seldom forgotten. The old school 
readers in the attic contain many of the 
treasures of literature. A large percentage 
of those naming a favorite poem instinctively 
recall some bit of verse or prose that came 
very close to them during school days, min- 
gled with associations of childhood which 
come back more vividly as the years pass. 

Louis M. Dillman has devoted his life to 
the cause of education in general and school 
books in particular, through which he has 
exercised a most potent influence on the youth 
of succeeding generations. As the executive 
head of the American Book Company he con- 
tinues his work at the new building in New 
York with the enthusiasm of the days when 
he was keeping in touch with everything that 
had to do with textbooks. 

Beginning with reading, writing and arith- 
metic, the American schoolbooks of yesterday 
have evolved into a library of some preten- 
sions. 

Louis Milton Dillman was born in Preble 
County, Ohio, and knows something of the 
life of the early pioneer on the farms. 

From the bottom of a pile of papers, in a 
place of safe security, as if it were the impell- 
ing objective to despatch his work, Mr. Dill- 
man brought out a typewritten copy of James 
Hogg’s “The Skylark.’”” He handed it to me 
and said: 

“Among all the poems that I have read 
these verses strike a tender spot, but I have 
other favorites that are submerged in some 
of our readers which I look upon as favorites, 
because of the good they have done in bring- 
ing to others the same ennobling inspiration 
that they have brought to me.” 

Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 


Blest be thy dwelling-place— 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wind, 
Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 


Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away! 


Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 


* * * 


ADOLPH ZUKOR 


The Paramount Picture Magnate finds the 
“Arrow and the Song’’ on the Screen of His 
Heart Throb Memories 


The keen dark eyes of Adolph Zukor 
flashed with dramatic interest when he re- 
peated the lines of the heart throb poem that 
has ever remained on the screen of his mem- 
ory. 
““My favorite is Longfellow’s poem, ‘The 
Arrow and the Song.’ It always brings to me 
a picture of life. It was one of the first 
poems that I learned in the English language 
and through it I fell in love with the lan- 
guage as well as the poem. What a tribute 
it is to the ideals of friendship! Those three 
verses also seem to comprehend life in three 
acts. Whenever I visit Boston I feel that I 
must look upon the house in Cambridge where 
Longfellow wrote what are to me immortal 
lines. In visiting Portland I even found 
them running through my mind as I looked 
upon the statue of the poet in the city of his 
birth.” 

I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 


For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 

Not satisfied with repeating the lines him- 
self, Mr. Zukor handed me the “Heart 
Throbs” book and asked me to read the 
verses, but the book was not necessary, for 
“The Arrow and the Song” was a piece I 
spoke in school. We continued talking as 
we looked out the eerie heights of his New 
York office in the Paramount Building, soon 
after the Graf Zeppelin had sailed away, like 
an arrow in the skies, toward the land of his 
birth, carrying a message of good will and 
peace in the sheen of the big silver arrow in 
the skies overhead. 

Adolph Zukor was born in Austria and had 
his first job in New York in afur store. Soon 
after he became interested in the old Nickelo- 
deon in Worcester, Mass., and from that 
moment has concentrated all his Napoleonic 
genius injthejdevelopment of the motion 


picture art. He has truly shot his arrow in 
the air, and found friends in the hearts of the 
legions of movie fans throughout the world. 
— * * 
ROB ERT J. CUDDIHY 
The. Publisher of the “Literary Digest’’ a Lover 
of Nature, chooses Joyce Ki'mer’s “Trees” 


Nearly fifty years ago a young boy ap- 
peared in the office of Funk & Wagnalls and 
secured a job. He bustled about and made 
up his mind that it was just the job he 
wanted. He not only polished the handle of 
the big front door in the office where dic- 
tionaries and ponderous books were in the 
making, but was right on the threshold ready 
to help the boss in every way Within a 
short time he was at a desk assuming respon- 
sibilities and still more responsibilities were 
thrust upon him. He is one New York-born 
boy who reached an eminence in his home 
city of six million people, to say nothing of 
the nation and the world at large, for Robert 
Cuddihy has always known how to carry out 
a vision with bold and successful plans. 

The Literary Digest, under his magic wand 
as publisher, jumped into the news and has 
become almost a household word—a clearing 
house of information on current affairs, re- 
flecting the opinion of the world at a glance. 


Robert Cuddihy organized the great Ar- 
menian and Belgian reliefs and had the 
hearty co-operation of both President Hard- 
ing and Coolidge in his philanthropic under- 
taking, which proved that the great pulsing 
heart of America is ever ready to respond toa 
proper appeal for help. 


There was a far-away look in the eyes of 
this man as he thought back to the days when 
as a city lad he longed for the woods and the 
trees, and with his characteristic enthusiasm 
responded: 


“The one poem that always appeals is 
Joyce Kilmer’s ‘Trees.’ It makes me feel the 
breath of the woods and impels a reverence 
for the handiwork of the great Creator, tran- 
secending the wonderful handiwork of man in 
building great cities. Did you ever stop to 
think that the pine trees will not grow within 
a radius of ten miles of New York and that it 
is a constant battle to save the glorious trees 
of Central Park where I played as a boy?” 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. _ 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the sweet earth’s flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God-all' day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 
A tree that may in.summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Lay whose bosom snow has lain; 
0 intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by’fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
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REINALD WERRENRATH 


Browning’s “‘Prospice”’ appeals to This Fa- 
mous Singer 


From his home in Dannemora,in the Adi- 
rondacks, Reinald Werrenrath sent me his 
favorite poem—Browning’s “‘Prospice’”’—that 
poem so filled and running over with courage 
for the last great venture and with its closing 
lines of spititual faith. It is interesting to 
find one with the physical strength and the 
vitality of this world-known singer who still 
has given thought to the time of lengthening 
shadows. I thought of how much the life 
at Dannemora had contributed to that 
splendid vigor which is apparent to everyone 
privileged to enjoy the beautiful voice of 
Reinald Werrenrath. Up there in the moun- 
tains where he owns a wonderful camp and 
over four hundred acres along a beautiful 
lake, Mr. Werrenrath delights in the outdoor 
life where he can build roads, level great trees, 
—even hammer and saw; he does, indeed, 
live the life for a part of the year that he 
advocates, for in his writings he has said that 
“singing is primarily physical and one should, 
if possible, lead an outdoor life to help build 
strength for artistic growth.” He has also 
said that singing is a profession like anything 
else and that college training and mental 
growth are most important. He was edu- 
eated at the New York University and has 
always carried on study and the wide reading 
that has enriched and broadened his mind. 

Mr. Werrenrath was fortunate in the selec- 
tion of his parents. His father, a Dane by 
birth, was a leading tenor in opera at Wies- 
baden, Germany, a student with and a life- 
long friend of the composer Gounod, and he 
sang the first title role of Parsifal in this 
country under Theodore Thomas. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Henry Camp (a director of 
the old Plymouth Church choir of Brooklyn), 
who was also a singer. 


As a boy Reinald Werrenrath decided to 
become a singer and he clung to his purpose. 
He was born in Brooklyn in 1883 and after 
winning his college degree he sang in St. 
Peter’s Church in Brooklyn and pursued his 
musical education with his father, who thor- 
oughly grounded him in the first principles, 
afterward he studied with Doctor Carl 
Dufft, Arthur Mees, Frederick King Clark, 
Victor Manuel and others, which fitted him 
for his debut with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, where he sang as Sylvio in “Il 
Pagliacci.”” Since then he has appeared in 
recitals in every large city. His radio 
friends are numbered by the thousands, for 
he has given such attention to correct enun- 
ciation and to all the details necessary for 
effective broadcasting, that his smooth tones 
seem almost given to the individual listener 
alone. Indeed he was the first great artist to 
broadcast and started the Atwater Kent 
series. Among his collected letters and 
famous correspondence, he cherishes intimate 
letters and photographs of Gounod—souven- 
irs of his talented father. 


This man with such an interesting back- 
ground helps to carry our thoughts forward 
with robust courage when he gives us Pros-“ 
pice,” by Robert Browning: 


Fear death? to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 





The oe of the foe; 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go; 


For the journey is done, the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 


Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained 
The reward of it all. - — 
I was ever a fighter, so, one fight more, 
The best and last! 


I we hate that death bandaged my eyes and for- 
ore 


And bade me creep past 


No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old. 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden, the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 


And the elements’ rage, the fiend voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O, thou soul of my soui! I shall clasp thee again 
And with God be the rest! 


One recalls Mr. Werrenrath’s work in ora- 
torio, his singing of the robust lines of Kip- 
ling and roles of importance, but his friends 
like to think of and to hear the sweet tender- 
ness that lies in his voice when singing ‘The 
little streams of Duna call me home.” 


* * * 


BASHKA PAEFF 
Well Known as a Sculptor, chooses John Keats’ 
“Endymion” 


Boston claims the genius and the success 
of one of her school girls, Bashka Paeff, but 
it is to Russia that we must look for the in- 
herent love of beauty that has made one of 
the pupils of Bela Pratt a foremost sculptor 
of her day. She was born in Minsk, Russia, 
in 1893 and came to this country in infancy. 
As the daughter of Louis Paeff she had the 
advantages of city schools and attended the 
Normal Art School in 1911. Later on she 
won a scholarship at the Museum of Fine 
Arts School. 

Miss Paeff is a zealous worker, and there is 
much hard work for those who handle clay 
as a medium of expression, and her unremit- 
ting labor has brought its reward. Like her 
favorite poem, her conviction is that a 
“thing of beauty is a joy forever,’”’ and that 
painstaking work becomes a joy in itself when 
beauty is thus expressed. 

It is possibly in portraiture that we often- 
estconnect the name of Bashka Paeff, for 
she has modeled many prominent people— 
among these the bust of Judge Allen of Bir- 
mingham and Walter E. Fernald. One of 
her principal works is that of President Hard- 
ing’s beloved ‘“‘Laddie Boy,” an Airedale of 
country-wide reputation. 

Miss Paeff won over a large number of 
competitors in her war memorial for the 
State House and she also wroguht the design 
for the World War memorial at Kittery, 
Maine, also for the Joseph Rosenwald foun- 
tain at Ravinia, Ill. Her interesting studio 
is now on River Street, in Boston. 

“There are so many ennobling, uplifting 
and inspiring creations,’’ the young sculptor 


said, “it is difficult to choose, but here is a - 


favorite from John Keats’ “‘Endymion”’: 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever, 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us and a sleep ; 
Full of sweet dreams and health and quiet breathing 
Therefore on every morrow are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth 


Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days 
Of all the unhealthy, dull o’er darkened days 
Made. for our searching; yes, in spite of all 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits; such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake 
Rich with a sparkling of fair musk-rose blooms, 
And such, too, is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard and read 

An endless fountain of immortal drink 

Piercing into us from the heaven’s brink; 

Nor do we merely feel these essences 

For one short hour; no, even as the trees 

That whisper round a temple become soon 

Dear as the temple’s self; so does the moon, 

The passion poesy glories infinite 

Haunt us till they become a cheering light 

Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast 

That, whether there be shine or gloom o’ercast 
They always must be with us or we die. 


* * . 


GENERAL J. LESLIE KINCAID 


Head of the Aviation Transportation Lines and 

the American Hotel Corporation prefers Poems 

that tickle with Humor rather than Those which 
touch the Heart 


General J. Leslie Kincaid has been so busy 
as lawyer, politician, office-holder, military 
man and finally as hotel operator, that he 
frankly says he has not had much time to 
cultivate the Muses. General Kincaid was 
Adjutant General of New York State for two 
years under Governor Miller and he served 
under General O’Ryan as a headquarters 
officer with the 27th Division in France. He 
is now the head of one of the biggest hotel 
chains in the country, the American Hotels 
Corporation, which is affiliated with the still 
larger United Hotels Company of America. 
These companies combined operate sixty 
high-class hotels in this country and Canada. 

Another interest which recently has en- 
listed the active support of General Kincaid 
is the growing aviation industry. General 
Kineaid is a director in the various companies 
which are headed by General O’Ryan, oper- 
ating passenger and mail lines from New York 
to Boston, from New York to Montreal, and 
from Albany to Cleveland. 

When I saw General Kincaid at the offices 
of his hotel company, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, and suggested the contribu- 
tion to “Heart Throbs,” he remarked that 
the poems he preferred tickled the ribs rather 
than the heart. As an example he quoted 
Oliver Herford’s classic: 


The penguin sits upon the shore 

And loves the little fish to bore. 

He has one enervating joke 

Which would a very saint provoke. 

The penguin’s mightier than the swordfish. 
He gaily tells this to the bored fish 

Until they get so weak they float 

Without resistance down his throat. 


“That may not be very inspiring,” said the 
General, “‘but I have been enjoying it for a 
great many years now.” 

Whereupon the General, from memory, 
gave me a second sample of Herford: 


Children, behold the chimpanzee, 
He sits on our ancestral tree 

From which we sprung in ages gone. 
I’m glad we sprung. 

Had we held on 

We might, for all that I can say, 

Be horrid chimpanzees today. 
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JOHN RICHARDSON 


Chairman of the Hoover State Volunteer Com- 

mittee and a Harvard ’Varsity Captain says 

that Whitman’s Poem, “Captain, O My Cap- 
tain,” is One of His Favorites 


On a hot June day I found the lawyer, John 
Richardson, delving deep in his work involv- 
ing musty law precedents with all the enthu- 
siasm of the days when he was captain of 
the Harvard ’Varsity crew in 1908. It did 
not require any deliberation for this lawyer 
to admit that Whitman’s “Captain, Oh My 
Captain,” written shortly after the death of 
Lincoln, was an old favorite of his. 

“While I have enjoyed reading a good deal 
of poetry, I have memorized but few verses, 
but Whitman’s verses have stood out from 
school days.” 


O Captain! My Captain! our fearful trip is done, 

The ship has weathered every rack; the prize we 
sought is won, 

The = is near, the bells I hear, the people all ex- 


While fe follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim 
But O O heart! beast! heart! O the bleeding drops of 


red, 
Where on the deck my lies 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! My Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise ~ iy you the flag is hung—for you the bugle 
trills 


For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths—for you 
the shores a-crowding, 
For yea ney call, the swaying man, their eager faces 


hin Cap Captain! dear father! This arm beneath your 


It is a dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and 


still, 
My — does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 
will, 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage 
closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with ob- 
jects won; 
xult, O'shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck ,my Captain lies 
Fallen cold and dead. 


Over the mantel in his office was the pho- 
tograph from President Hoover, inscribed 
“‘with affection.” 

John Richardson is a lover of all sorts of 
sports. He was injured in his freshman year, 
which eliminated what might have been a 
star football record, but’ his interest contin- 
ued unabated in all sorts of sports, including 
rowing, yachting, tennis, squash, rackets 
hockey and on ad infinitum. 

He was born in Newton, Mass., and while 
he modestly declared he had never given 
much attention to geneological pursuits, 
there was a record that he had two great- 


great uncles who fought at Bunker Hill. 
During the war he served in the 302nd Infan- 
try as a private, then as a sergeant, and 
finally as an instructor in the officers training 
camp at Camp Lee with the rank of First 
Lieutenant. For eight years he was captain 
in the Officers Reserve Corps, resigning in 
1928. His first swing in politics was when 
he had charge of the Hoover campaign in 
Massachusetts in 1920. He resumed opera- 
tions in 1928, long before the Kansas City 
Convention, where all of the thirty-six dele- 
gates from Massachusetts cast their vote for 
Herbert Hoover on the first ballot. He was 
chairman of the Hoover Volunteer campaign 
committee which served during the cam- 
paign. Although nominated as presidential 
elector at large on the Hoover ticket in 1928, 
he lost the honors because the state gave its 
electoral vote to Smith. The only political 
office he has ever held is that of moderator 
of the town of Canton, where the old-time 
old-fashioned town meeting method prevails. 
During the summer he resides at Cohasset 
with his family of four girls and one boy—a 
good-sized old-time New England family for 
modern times. 

His father was a prominent china clay 
importer. After finishing at the Noble and 
Greenough School, of which he is now presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, he entered 
Harvard and graduated in 1908. He was a 
member of the varsity crew for three years 
and captain of the victorious crew in 1908. 
He was second marshal of his college class at 
graduation and completed his law course in 
1911. Within a few months he was asso- 
ciated with the law firm of Ropes, Gray, Boy- 
den and Perkins, established in 1866, and has 
been a partner since 1919. A member of the 
American Legion and the Unitarian Church, 
he is recognized as one of the strong young 
political leaders of the state. 

He has been a director of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, chairman of the Harvard 
Rowing Committee, president of the Boston 
Better Business Bureau and director of the 
National Better Business Bureau, and a warm 
friend of Charles Francis Adams, the present 
Secretary of the Navy. 


* * * 


GLENN S. WARNER 
The Football Coach of Stanford University does 
not find His Heart Throb in Poetry 


“T. A. D.’s cartoons have always given me 
a smile every day” writes Glenn Scobey 
Warner, when I asked him for his favorite 
poem or bit of humor. More seriously he 
paid a tribute to Tad with regret for his 
recent passing. 

I could join Mr. Warner in his delight over 
“Indoor Sports” as sketched by Tad (T. A. 


Dorgan), for in those caricatures of life one 
may find every foible, characteristic and 
humanly funny situation cast in a high light, 
There is a familiarity about the pictures, 
faces and contacts that everyone observes 
without being conscious that it has registered, 
Who can say but such sketches preach ser- 
mons that are eloquent? Tad has gone, but 
his generous, harmless humor will remain jn 
countless minds and memories. 

As to his own sport, Glenn S. Warner has 
kept to his own line, pre-eminent as a univer- 
sity coach. He belongs among that group of 
men who—college bred—with honors won in 
calculus, chemistry, physies and languages, 
still finds a field wide enough to encompass 
him in good clean sport. Such men have fol- 
lowed the ethics of that father of American 
football, Walter Camp, who possessed the 
“all boy” spirit and understanding—a man 
who taught the necessity of a stout heart in 
defeat, faith in one’s comrades and a modesty 
in victory. 

A football coach such as Mr. Warner does 
a vast amount of good in fitting young men 
for life’s work, for they cannot work under 
him without going forth thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that a gentleman always de- 
mands fair play and that the best-man must 
win. Coaches may differ in methods, but the 
prime object is the same—the weeding out or 
the remaking of the petty man, the develop- 
ment of the strong with the right conception 
of fundamental principles. Football under 
such coaches is no longer the game of brawn, 
smashing, hauling and pulling that it was in 
the beginning. 

Mr. Warner, who has won such prowess in 
developing winning teams—a prowess that 
has brought him much fame—was born in 
Springville, N. Y., in 1871. He graduated 
from the Griffith Institute of that place and 
from Cornell. His first work in sport was as 
coach at the University of Georgia; he has 
also served in the same capacity for the Car- 
lisle Indians; where he built up splendid 
teams, also at Cornell and the University of 
Pittsburg. Since 1924 he has been coach at 
Stanford University—where such men as our 
President Hoover were students. His home 
is also in the President’s city of Palo Alto. 

Very good books—that might serve as text- 
books-—have come from the pen of Glenn 
Warner, such as “Football for Players and 
Coaches,” and “Football for Coaches and 
Players,”’ titles in which there is little distine- 
tion and an equal merit. 

Everywhere that the pigskin is loved and 
kicked, you hear the name of Glenn Warner, 
and from dealing with men and in developing 
men, it is natural that he has gained that 
understanding of human life in general that 
gives him an appestiation of humor like 
“Tad’s. ”? 

More “Heart Throbs” on page 25 
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“Wayside Preacher” and “Midnight Minister” 


Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson, founder of the ‘Wayside Pulpit’’ and the Midnight sermons over the 
Radio from Wellesley, has one of the largest congregations in the world—Printed bulletins 
that bring help and comfort to legions 


ANY of the greatest influences for 
M ® have been exerted by those 

who have gone about their work so 
quietly and with such serenity of faith, the 
world has hardly been aware of their in- 
spiration until the great result dawns like 
a miracle. Such influences move like a still 
and powerful tide inundating and trans- 
forming great waste places of life. 

This may be said of the work of Doctor 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, who originated 
and who has created the printed bulletins— 
the “Wayside Pulpits,” that stand in front 
of churches of many different denomina- 
tions, on corners and at crossroads. All 
through the United States, in a large part 
of Canada, in England, South Africa, China 
and Japan, one comes upon these displayed, 
arresting and heart-searching words,—“ser- 
monettes” of which Doctor Saunderson is 
the author. Brief, spiritually-stirring, the 
thoughts drop into the mind like a plummet 
measuring its depths. The influence of 
such reminders can hardly be estimated, but 
it must pass along in innumerable wave- 
lengths. 


“When you get to the end of 
your rope, tie a knot in it and 
hang on.” 


That is the type of thought that might 
impress the discouraged, renew effort and 
at last change the whole current of a life. 


“He who will not forgive others, 
breaks the bridge over which he 
himself must pass.” 


Such a thought has played its part in 
breaking down old barriers, softening stub- 
born conditions and placing good fellowship 
where once was intolerance. Bulletins had 
been used in front of churches, but they 
stood unnoticed because they merely an- 
nounced the activities of the church. To 
Doctor Saunderson came the inspiration 
that these bulletins might be made to con- 
vey important messages and that their use- 
fulness need not be limited. With this en- 
ergetic clergyman, to think in an orderly, 
constructive way is to make a beginning. 
In less than a week he launched his under- 
taking; he composed a striking sentence, 
had it printed and inserted in the bulletin 
frame. Good plain, clean type was used and 
the card was 32 by 44 inches. It was grati- 
fying to see how quickly the words attracted 
attention. The first passer-by who paused 
thoughtfully and read the lines was the very 
self-appointed leader of a vast army of peo- 
ple who have literally read as they ran, but 
who have given heed. - 

A fairly accurate estimate of the num- 
ber who stop to read the “sermonettes” runs 


By EDNA A. FOSTER 


to three million and to this vast audience 
must be added the swift glances cast by a 
moving populace—those who pick up the 
lines as they dash by in trolley or motor 
cars. 

Almost immediately after the inception 
of the idea, Doctor Saunderson secured the 
co-operation of one hundred preachers—a 
number which steadily grew to include ten 





Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson, originator of 
“Wayside Pulpits” 


denominations and many organizations,— 
and all agreed to use the same size of frame. 
So it came about that the pastor of the 
First Parish Church of Brighton, Mass., 
found himself preaching to the world; his 
spiritual truths were soon pervading this 
and many other lands. Letters of appreci- 
ation tell the good that has been done. Mes- 
sages from remote places reveal instances 
where lives have been wholly changed, hopes 
renewed, courage quickened and long-stand- 
ing feuds overcome by one of these mute, 
conscience-awakening bulletins. 

Here is a random choice of significant 
lines,— 


“If you think the world is all wrong, re- 
member that it contains people like you.” 


“Think for yourself and you become a 
voice—and are no longer an echo.” 


“Religious faith is not a final goal but a 
great highway to be traveled.” 


“It is a poor compliment to our fathers 
to camp where they fell.” 


Sometimes the bulletin contains a price- 


less quotation—a line from some great poet, 
such as this from Whittier, 


“Take from our souls the strain and stress 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace.” 


The quoted lines comprise the best gems 
from the best authors and the range is wide 
for the truth expressed is universal truth 
and there is nothing sectarian, narrow or 
limiting. Every bulletin is a small classic, 
a marvel of simplicity and multum in parvo. 

The desire to aid mankind by the written 
or the spoken word has come to many, but 
few have been blessed with such an inspira- 
tion as that of the Wayside Preacher; rarely 
has the fire of the heart given rise to such 
perfect performance. 

Beside the millions of ‘people who read 
the sermonettes by the roadside, there is 
another vast audience who know Doctor 
Saunderson as a voice in the dark, for it 
was he who instituted the Midnight Ser- 
mons, coming from Babson Park in Welles- 
ley. The doctor was founder of this Mid- 
night Ministry that proved a boon to those 
who found the wakeful, troubled hours of 
the night hard to bear. ‘A book might be 
filled with the responses coming from those 
who were the regular listeners at this hour. 
In this work, as in that of the Wayside Pul- 
pit, Doctor Saundersén’s personality was 
felt but was unseen. Hundreds wished to 
know what manner of man‘spoke so confi- 
dently, wisely and sympathetically. They 
might have seen a'’man of rugged, stocky 
build, a man whose very stride impresses 
you that he knows where he is going. His 
face is first kindly with an understanding 
smile—merry eyes speak of an unburdened 
heart because faith is strong. There is a 
little earnest gravity, as well—a poise that 
belongs to the untroubled man of faith. 

It is no surprise that such a man is a 
poet at heart and a lover of poetry. He has 
served a long time as president of the 
Browning Society and Browning is one of 
his best-loved poets. As an interpreter of 
that complex author, Doctor Saunderson 
opens wide the door to the hidden beauty 
of difficult passages. He helps one mine for 
treasures. 


Doctor Saunderson, Biographer of 
Charles W. Eliot 


Energy and more energy—for Doctor 
Saunderson is also the author of books. 
“The Living Word, the Bible Abridged,” 
and “The Power of an Endless Life,” are 
well known but not long ago there came 
from his pen one of the best biographies of 
the times,—“‘Charles W. Eliot, Puritan Lib- 
eral.” 

Continued on page 25 
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“Our Jim”’—A Biography . 


Some new chapters concerning the stirring adventuresome early career of Hon. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor in the Cabinets of three Presidents—Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover 


From 


the land of music and song, Jim 

Davis had learned rhythm of work as 
he knew it in music. A natural born mu- 
sician, he counted the time for singing as 
“play time,” and developed a lusty voice. 
Music has been for him a living beautiful 
thing all his life. He has often said it was 
his safety-valve and always made him think 
of the harmony of a perfect life. In his 
native land every community has its Eist- 
eddfod, or song festival, where every man 
and woman, whether poet, artist, musician 
or mechanic, competes for prizes in produc- 
tions ‘associated in the art divine. 

It is the great event of the year in near- 
ly every section in Wales and among Welsh 
people in America. There is a competition 
at the gatherings among artists in every 
line, and those who carry off the honors in 
the local festival, enter the national 
Eisteddfod for competition with the win- 
ners from all over the country. Long be- 
fore the time of which we have actual rec- 
ord, there were great associations for the 
furtherance of music in Wales. Among 
them ‘the Gorsedd has lived down through 
the present day and is still one of the great 
influences in national life. Some hold this 
institution to be extremely ancient, for un- 
der the auspices of the Gorsedd, it is re- 
corded whole communities gather periodi- 
cally for song. Singing is encouraged in 
the schools and every Sabbath school has 
its song meeting. Sopranos, altos, tenors 
and basses are coached separately in the 
singing of their parts, for the Welsh con- 
gregational singing is part singing. Each 
one had to develop an individual musical 
self-reliance in sustaining his part. 

Mention the word “music” to “Jim” 
Davis, and watch how his black eyes light 
with the enchantment of the word. The 
memories it awakens are some of the hap- 
piest in his recollection, when he played 
the clarinet in the Sharon, Pennsylvania, 
town band or was singing in church. He 
believes every young man ought to know the 
joy of having a place in the town band— 
the real inspiration of music that follows 
in any active participation in some musical 
event. 

When the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
made an investigation a few years ago of 
welfare work in 431 establishments in the 
country, representing 1,662,000 employees, 
it was found that musical organizations, 
such as bands, orchestras, and glee clubs 
were becoming a permanent phase of indus- 
trial life. Fifty-six corporations reported 
brass bands, which ranged in size from ten 
to one hundred instruments in each organ- 
ization. One company having many for- 


H AVING been born in South Wales, 


the book “Our Jim” by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


eign-born employees had four bands, one of 
them composed exclusively of Slavic and 
one exclusively of Hungarian players. 
This satisfied “Jim” Davis mightily, for he 
found in these bands a means of expres- 
sion for the love of music that was in the 
souls of these people. 

Secretary Davis believes that music 
makes for contentment. From an employ- 
er’s point of view, a happy workman is a 
good workman; from the employee’s point 
of view, good music at lunch time or in the 
evening will eliminate many of the cares 
and worries of the previous hours of work 
and enable him to relax and gain fresh 
strength and vigor for his tasks in the early 
hours of tomorrow’s work. 

“Why couldn’t we adapt the Eisteddfod 
idea to America?” says Davis. “We have 
a people who love music. It would only 
mean the organization nationally of instru- 
mental and vocal music, the theatre and all 
other recreations. The organization must 
begin in the individual community.” 

The adaptation of the whole idea to 
America is perhaps a little difficult, but the 
application of the practice of community 
singing is comparatively easy. Much has 
already been accomplished in that direction, 
through the efforts of people who believe 
that every citizen should be able to take 
part in some sort of community competition 
and enjoy it, and that the winners from 
these competitions should go to county and 
state competitions and finally to some great 
national gathering. Some such thing in 
radio auditions was attempted recently by 
a radio company. It is recent enough in 
the minds of the public to show what can 
be done with this sort of thing. A know- 
ledge and love of music is being given to 
millions over the radio every hour of the 
day and night, which is diffusing the real 
spirit of democracy. The same music that 
goes to the palatial mansion on the hill 
goes to the humble home in the valley. Sec- 
retary Davis wants everybody—not only 
the specifically trained singers and musi- 
cians of other sorts—to be able to take part. 
The purpose of music he interprets is the 
right of the individual to express himself; 
if he will only keep in tune and sing his 
part, he will help develop the real harmony 
of a united country. Incidentally he be- 
lieves that the music merchant’s conserv- 
atories are doing much to foster this among 
people, demonstrating that music is a grow- 
ing and gainful profession. 

Not satisfied with talking about what.he 
would have music mean in the world, “Jim” 
Davis has demonstrated what the commu- 
nity music organizations can do at Moose- 
heart, the City of Childhood, located thir- 


to coast. 


ty-five miles west of Chicago, supported by 
his Brother Moose. Their brass band 
made a successful concert tour from coast 
In that band the children have 
an original sort of curriculum, with definite 
courses in Kindness and Synipathy as well 
as Arithmetic and Geography. In music 
teaching the philosophy of co-operation is 
impressively demonstrated. Fundamental- 
ly Mooseheart is a school which teaches 
children how to make a living with their 
hearts as well as with their hands and 
heads. It is a town organization with its 
orchestra, dranfatic society, and all that 
goes with enlisting the interest of the child. 
Nearly every child can play some instru- 
ment. “Jim” Davis would like to see every 
town and hamlet in America organized with 
some sort of musical organization that will 
bring the people together with song and 
cheer. As he often expressed it:— 

“This is the luxury of music—it touches 
all the mystic chords of memory, it stirs 
all the emotions of joy. I love it for all it 
makes me forget and for all it makes me 
remember. All through life from the 
crooning in the cradle to the dirge at the 
funeral, music seems to speak the lan- 
guage of heaven.” 

When the subject was mentioned that 
he would teach music to everyone, “Jim” 
Davis urged not merely the _ technical 
rcading of musical notes or the mechani- 
cal manipulation of the instrument, but 
the true meaning of music. We may all 
listen to the great masterpieces played or 
sung, but why not know something of the 
technique? All this playing or singing is 
excellent entertainment, but how much 
greater is the enjoyment which comes in 
knowing the story of love and life or sor- 
row and tragedy that was in the mind of 
the composer when he recorded his emo- 
tions in music. Music may be enjoyed on 
the radio or in the theatre or on the phon- 
ograph, but these are not to be compared 
with a personal participation in musical 
events. Words tell an emotional story, set 
to appropriate music, that burns into the 
soul through melody. Who has not felt 
his heartstrings tightened when a great ar- 
tist sings of “Home, Sweet Home”? Who 
has not felt the soothing sweetness of 
mother love, in the tones of the old “Rock- 
a-bye” lullaby? These are the themes that 
stir the soul of man. 

Urging the progress of public work in 
times of hectic industrial depression, he 
discovered why road building is popular. 
The workers all own automobiles, and 
when they ride over a road, they want to 
ride over a smooth one. If it is rough, they 
complain until it is fixed. The money to 
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build the roads is now largely provided by 
taxing the owners of the cars. How much 
jit means in reviewing the life of a public 
man when one is able to glimpse these side- 
lights and impressions that reflect some of 
the real sources of achievement in a sub- 
ject widely divergent from his daily tasks 
in which we find, by reducing the human 
equation to the common denominator of 
heart impulses, the fourth dimension, as it 
were, of a man in public life. 


x * * 


life lightly, thinking we are here 

for but a short time and conse- 
quently try to get the most we can out of 
it in the way of enjoyment and pleasure 
and the creature comforts that the accumu- 
lation of wealth affords, Davis has always 
looked upon life seriously with the result 
that he has lived humanely, keeping in 
mind that the present is but a stepping- 
stone to the future, and the world a mere 
vestibule. As we must tarry in the vesti- 
bule for a time, Jim Davis has endeavored 
to help make it as pleasant a place as is pos- 
sible for himself and all others. In the 
work he is still doing, he has contributed 
his share—and a big share it is—to help to 
make the world better and brighter. 


Early in life “Jim” Davis realized that 
work is the greatest thing in the world, the 
golden key that opens the door to success, 
the panacea that cures ills of the body so- 
cial, the foundation of everything great 
and good that has been accomplished since 
time began. Without work the world 
would stagnate, become rotten and fall a- 
part from its own putridity. It is work— 
with law and order—that preserves the 
universe, that enables the planets, suns, 
stars and stellary systems to perform their 
evolutions in the regions of space and keep 
true to their courses—without it they 
would collapse into universal chaos. We 
must work to live ourselves and enable 
others to live—work means life, its quit- 
ment, death. As Davis himself tells us: 
“The time to quit work and divide the 
wealth is just two weeks before the end of 
the world, for the world’s surplus of sup- 
plies is just two weeks ahead of starvation.” 

This means that if all were to stop work, 
to cease from producing, famine would 
overtake in a fortnight’s time, and the 
whole human race would be wiped out by 
the Four Horses of the Apocalypse, “Fear, 
Famine, Disease and Death.” 

An indefatigable worker, “Jim” Davis 
knows how to utilize his time. He knows 
that time is the stuff of which life is com- 
posed and that every golden minute counts. 
Time will never stop even for the fraction 
of a second; it is vanishing over the hill of 
life, with the wind in its garments and the 
sun its hair. It is a silver skein connecting 
the two great eternities—Yesterday and 
Tomorrow. We can make souvenirs of the 
passing moment only by multiplying it into 
the quality of our living. This is what for- 


W HILE most of us are apt to regard 


cibly impressed me concerning “Jim” Da- 
vis in the very beginning of his career. It 
came home to him with a thunderous em- 
phasis, that time once lost can never be re- 
called. He knew that the right time to 
accomplish, lay not in the future but in the 
NOw, and he seized the moment before it 
passed forever and turned it to the best 
account. He took care not to fall into the 
lockstep with the drifters, dawdling in a 
rut with nothing to show at the end of the 
journey. Certainly he thought of the fu- 
ture, but he knew that if he put things off 
to await its coming, there was a likelihood 
of never accomplishing them. Determined 
to sow the seed whose fruition would en- 
sure a harvest worth while for the reaping 
he early learned the words of the oft- 
quoted verse: 


My Friend, have you heard of the Land of 
Yawn 

On the banks of the River Slow? 

Where blossoms the Wait-awhile flower fair, 

And the Some-time-or-other scents the air, 
And the soft Go-easies grow? 4 

It lies in the valley of What’s-the-use, 
In the Province of the Let-’er-slide,— 

That tired feeling is native there,— 

It’s the home of the listless I-don’t-Care, 
Where the Put-it-offs abide. 


* * * 


In cultivating his garden or Time, Davis 
never proceeded to it by the road of Bye- 
and-Bye, for he knew that if he traveled 
by that road, he would come to the house of 
NEVER. 


As a child he had been trained along the 
line of thought that he must ever “watch 
his job”—and so perform its duties that no 
chance could exist for someone else to do 
them better, and thus have an opportunity 
to deprive him of the work. It was in this 
connection of ideas that he recently re- 
marked: “Even now, when I board a train 
and see the sign, ‘Watch your step,’ I am 
reminded—-‘Watch your job!’ ” 


Work and Time—these were the two 
dominant factors in the struggles of “Jim” 
Davis in reaching the sun-crowned heights 
of real eminence. To him time meant work 
and work meant time—and are regarded 
by him as synonyms. Enthroning work a 
blessing, not a hardship, accepting it as the 
greatest gift, after Time, that heaven had 
to bestow upon mortals, he proceeded on the 
schedule: 


Are you in earnest?- Seize this very minute. 


What you can do—or think you can—begin it! 
* * 


Begin—and then the work will be completed. 
—Goethe. 


In his undertaking “Jim” Davis has had 
confidence in himself. In youth he hitched 
his wagon to a star—the star of belief in 
his ability to conquer adversity. He has 
dared and achieved because he had the will 
to do and the confidence to back the will. 
Whatever he does, he does well and with his 
whole heart. Well done paved the way to 
something higher and ketter. 


Robert Fulton years ago 
Said he’d make the steamboat go, 
And stuck to it. 
Robert’s friends began to jolly, 
Called the steamboat “Fulton’s Folly,” 
But the darn thing went, by golly,— 
He stuck to it. 


That was it—he stuck to it. So did 
“Jim” Davis. He, too, stuck to it until he 
made things go, and they are still going— 
good and strong. 

A mother’s influence is a guiding light 
which never fails along the pathway of 
life from the cradle to the tomb. A moth- 
er’s prayers still preserve, though the 
tongue that uttered them may have long 
been silent on earth in the last sleep, but 
they go on pleading for the beloved one, 
interceding and beseeching on his behalf; 
those prayers serve not only to guide the 
wanderer’s steps on earth, but they pene- 
trate beyond the stars, enter the portal of 
heaven itself to supplicate the mercy of the 
Divine for her son. The prayers of his 
good mother followed “Jim” Davis all the 
days of her life; they have inspired him 
to ideals and an ambition to work them out 
in as prudent a way as she solved her prob- 
lems. 

Looking on men as his brothers, “Jim” 
Davis, in the fold of humanity, regardless 
of race or creed, for his religion is not con- 
fined by the narrow limits of sectarianism, 
has an outlook as broad as the world—his 
religious views are not bounded by the hor- 
izon of sect. All church steeples point to 
heaven; all roads that lead to right termin- 
ation are highways of progress, but it does 
not matter to “Jim” what road an individ- 
ual travels if it points the way to a useful, 
happy life. Like all men who have at heart 
the welfare of the race, he abhors bigotry 
and intolerance, believing that such should 
not be allowed to exist under the Constitu- 
tion which guarantees full religious free- 
dom to everyone beneath its flag. 

Early in life “Jim” Davis was convinced 
that the plan is right and he has proved 
it, not only in his individual life, but in the 
great governmental department over which 
he presides and which he has brought to a 
high state of efficiency. The application of 
the Golden Rule has been strikingly exem- 
plified in his policy regarding the concil- 
iation service in settling strikes and estab- 
lishing amicable relations between Capital 
and Labor. From the Annual Report of 
the Secretary of Labor we learn that du- 
ring the fiscal year (1926-1927) the Con- 
ciliation Bureau handled 545 trade dis- 
putes. The cases presented for settlement 
during this year, directly or indirectly, af- 
fected some 576,000 workers. 

In precept and practice Jim Davis has 
again proclaimed the gospel of good will 
toward men and became an evangel of love, 
cheer, and hope. While he has been a 
fighter for just causes, he loves peace; he 
has seen war and he advocates brotherhood 
and mutual forbearance. All the world 
needs is friendliness and that means 
“friendship in action,’—a lifelong slogan 
of Jim Davis. 
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A Vendetta of the Hills 


A graphic story of California in which the romantic past is welded to more prosaic days in a stirring 
and exciting plot that harks back to the time of the wild and woolly West when wrong 
was liable not to be legally punished, but relentlessly avenged 


By WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON 


CHAPTER IV 


Back to the Soil 


ACK ROVER is a great boy,” said Dick 
Willoughby to Lieutenant Munson as 
the two rode off at a leisurely pace 

toward the group of ranch buildings peep- 
ing through*a clump of trees at the edge of 
the foothills. 

“A type of Western character,” replied 
Munson, that in a way is quite new to me. 
And yet, do you know, I rather like this 
Western atmosphere.” 

“Like it!” exclaimed Dick. “Why, man, 
it is the atmosphere in which to live, move 
and have one’s being.” 

They both laughed at his enthusiasm. 

“Really,” continued Dick soberly, “I 
would not live another year in New York 
City for all the property fronting on the 
Circle, the coming centre of old Gotham. 
Out here a man is a man for what he is 
worth. You grow bigger, you think broader 
thoughts, you are not confined to following 
precedents or taking orders from the man 
higher up.” 

“Oh, I know,” replied Munson, “or at 
least I am beginning to understand some- 
thing of what you mean. I have only been 
here ten days and I am already feeling loath 
to return to my post.” 

“Ches,” exclaimed Dick, turning abruptly 
and facing his companion, “give it all up, 
old fellow, and come and live in this glori- 
ous country—California! There’s music in 
the very name. It is the land of sunshine, 
of fruits and flowers, and of pretty girls 
into the bargain.” 

“You keep telling me of the pretty girls, 
but when am I to see them?” questioned 
Munson. “If you have any real senoritas 
who will cause a fellow to forsake his East- 
ern home and send in his resignation to 
army headquarters, let me get a peep at 
them.” 

Again they both laughed, this time at the 
challenge in Munson’s words. 

“All right,” said Dick, “you shall see 
them. And, by the way, don’t you remem- 
ber that this is the very day we have ar- 
ranged to call on Mrs. Darlington at the 
Rancho La Siesta? It is a beautiful place, 
this little rancho, and Mrs. Darlington you 
will find to be a most admirable woman. 
But just wait until you see Grace Darling- 
ton.” 

“How about Miss- Farnsworth?” 

“Not for you, old man,” replied the other 
quickly, reddening at the temples. “Not as 
long as my name is Dick Willoughby—pro- 
viding, you understand, always providing 
that I shall prove successful in my wooing.” 

“Is it as bad as that, Dick?” 


“Well,’—his laughing tone was only a 
mask to deeper feelings—‘“I cannot deny 
that I am pretty hard hit.” 

“My, but you do whet my impatience,” 
said the lieutenant. “And I am about as 
anxious to be paying that afternoon call as 
I am to have my breakfast. I don’t know 
how you feel, Dick, but I’m as hungry as a 
lean coyote.” He paused a moment, then 
asked in a musing tone: “How far away is 
this wonderful La Siesta Rancho?” 

“Oh, only about twenty miles.” 

“Twenty miles! You speak of miles out 
here in the same way as we speak of city 
blocks back in New York. Surely it must 
be quite a farm.” 

“Quite a farm? I should say! You 
mustn’t confound our Californian ranchos 
with Eastern farms, old man. Why, this 
rancho of San Antonio covers over four 
hundred square miles of territory.” 

“You astonish me.” 

“La Siesta Rancho adjoins the great San 
Antonio possession and contains compara- 
tively few acres, just under three thousand. 
But it surely is a beautiful little place, fixed 
up like a nobleman’s park in the old world. 
And then the ladies—” 

“Aha, the ladies,” repeated Munson, dof- 
fing his hat in courtly fashion and smiling 
audaciously. 

Dick touched the flank of his pony with 
his spur, and for a few miles they rode on 
at a quicker pace and in silence. Soon they 
were approaching the ranch buildings. On 
the outer edge was a little cottage, covered 
with vines and surrounded by fruit trees, 
the place which Dick Willoughby, the cattle 
foreman, had called “home” for the past 
five years. 

After turning their horses into a corral, 
they passed by way of a broad verandah 
into a big room, roughly but comfortably 
furnished. Some logs were smouldering in 
the fireplace, and quickly started into a 
bright blaze when Dick kicked them to- 
gether. The warmth was grateful, for 
while out of doors everything was now 
bathed in genial sunshine, here the morning 
air was still keen. 

A Chinaman appeared from the back 
quarters, and smiled expectantly. 

“Breakfast, Sing Ling,” called out Dick, 
“and just as quick as you can serve it.” 

Sing Ling departed as noiselessly as he 
had come. 

“These are certainly great quarters,” ob- 
served Munson, settling himself in a big 
Old Mission rocker and glancing around. 

The walls, curiously enough, were pretty 
well covered with pen-and-ink sketches and 
designs of buildings that might have 
adorned an architect’s office, while there 


was a partly completed landscape painting 
in oils standing on a rudely fashioned easel. 

“And you’ve certainly stuck to the old 
line of work, Dick,” the lieutenant went on. 

“Of course one must have something to 
think about when he is all alone in a new 
country,” replied Willoughby. “But most 
of that stuff I did in my first year here,” he 
added, following the other’s survey of the 
walls. 

“You still paint, however,” remarked 
Munson, his eyes resting on the unfinished 
canvas. 


“Or try to,” was the laughing response. 

“Oh, that’s a modest way of putting it. 
Do you know, old man,’”’ Munson went on, 
“since I came here I have often thought what 
a marvelous change has been wrought in you 
—what a transplanting has taken place? 
You were a chronic New Yorker, except for 
that one year you spent in the Latin Quarter 
of gay Paree. You thought then you were 
going to make a great painter. And, by gad, 
I almost believe so myself,” he added, bend- 
ing forward to make a more critical scrutiny 
of the work on the easel. “By jove, that’s 
really fine, Dick.” 

“I’m afraid that’s flattery, Chester, my 
boy,” responded Willoughby. “However, it 
sounds good to hear you say so. A word of 
appreciation is what all hearts hunger for. 
Personally I even believe in a moderate 
amount of flattery. Its psychic influence is 
more potent in arousing and causing the 
heart to throb with ambition than all the 
stimulants, drugs or reasoning in the world. 
Indeed, without a certain amount of flattery 
one becomes ambitionless, languid, and per- 
ishes; whereas the unexpected caress or 
kindly words of praise from loved ones, just 
or unjust, adds more strength to the good 
right arm of the breadwinner than all the beef 
in Christendom, and makes the sunshine 
seem brighter and earth’s every breeze a 
south wind blowing across beds of violets.”’ 

“A bit of a poet, too, I see,” smiled Mun- 
son. 

Willoughby made no reply. He _ had 
crossed over to the open door and was looking 
out on the valley that stretched away for 
miles—great oak trees in the foreground, with 
eattle-dotted pasture lands beyond. Waving 
his hand toward the vast expanse, he said: 


‘Just look at that for a picture, and see how 
tame a man-made gallery is as compared with 
this great art gallery of Nature. Do you 
know, Ches, I despise New York? There 
was a time, when I first came here, that I 
felt I should die of ennui, yearning for the 
Great White Way once again. But I have 
outgrown all that. I know now, thank God, 
there’s nothing to it. Here a man can fill his 
lungs with pure air, and at the same time 
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feast his soul all day long with beautiful 
things.” 

There followed a brief interval of silence. 
Munson had risen and joinied his comrade at 
the door. Both were gazing over the glorious 
sunlit sweep of territory rimmed by the dis- 
tant, pine-clad hills. In the heart of Dick 
Willoughby was supreme contentment, in 
that of Chester Munson a vague longing to 
get away from red-tape army routine fand 
breathe the exhilarating and inspiring freedom 
of life in the open. 

“Blakeflast,” bleated a soft voice behind 
them, and turning round they found the 
suave, smiling Chinaman with hand out- 
stretched toward the smoking viands upon 
the table. Sentiment was instantly forgot- 
ten in favor of hops grilled to a turn, a 
great fluffied omelette with fine herbs that 
would have done credit to a Parisian chef, 
and coffee that was veritable nectar. 


At last appetite was.satisfied. The lieu- 
tenant had produced his¢igar case, Dick was 
filling his briar-root pipe with tobacco from 
the humidor. The latter spoke: 

“Say, Ches, we were talking about New 
York. Do you want me to give you a toast 
on that modern Babylon?” 


“Sure, old man;.go ahead! You know I 
haven’t lost my in t in old Gotham, by 
any manner of m | It may be a modern 
Babylon. But to me it is none the less the 
greatest of American cities.” 


“That’s just the trouble,’”’ said Dick, seri- 
ously. “Itis too great. There identities 
are swallowed up. Individualism cannot 
survive. It is all one great composite.” 

“Well, let us hear the toast.” 

Dick raised his cup of coffee and said: 
“Very well, here it is; here is my opinion of 
New York: 


‘Vulgar in manners; overfed, 
Over-dressed and under-bred; 
Heartless, godless, hell’s delight, 

Rude by day and lewd by night. 
Bedwarfed the men, enlarged the brute; 
Ruled by boss and prostitute. 

Purple robed and pauper clad; 

Raving, rotten, money mad; 

A squirming herd in Mammon’s mesh; 
A wilderness of human flesh; 

Crazed by avarice, lust and rum— 
New York! thy name’s delirium.’ ” 


“Great Heavens, old man,” exclaimed 
Munson, when Dick had finished, ‘“‘you are 
severe, to say the least.” 

Willoughby laughed good-naturedly as he 
passed the match box to his friend. 

“Not severe, only truthful,” hesaid. ‘You 
see, in New York no man dares think for 
himself. Everything is controlled by a ma- 
chine-appointed chairman, secretary and 
committee, and you must hear the resolutions 
read before you know the doctrine you are 
perforce to advocate.” 

Then he lit his pipe and rose from the table. 

“Now, I have a lot of things to attend to, 
old fellow,” he resumed. “Make you# elf 
comfortable. Here’s a bunch of Eastern 
newspapers—oh, I read them regularly, 
haven't got rid of that bad habit yet. I'll 
tell Sing Ling to have lunch ready on the 
stroke of noon. Then we'll be in good time 
to start out for the Rancho La Siesta: So 
long!” 


CHAPTER V 
At La Siesta 


OON after one o’clock Dick Willoughby 
~ and Chester Munson were again in the 
saddle. They galloped along the foot- 
hills for some time in silence. But coming to 
the boulder-strewn wash of a mountain 
stream, they had perforce to rein their horses 
to a walk. Conversation was now possible. 
“Dick, will you give me a job as a cowboy 
if I quit the army?” asked Munson abruptly. 
“Surest thing you know,” replied Dick. 
“But why try to kid me like that?” 

“Oh,” laughed the other, “‘I’m not jesting.” 

“Well, by gad, if you feel that way already, 
the chances are you will write out your resig- 
nation when you get back to the shack 
tonight.” 

“You mean by that—” 

“T mean,” said Dick smiling benignly at his 
friend, ‘that when you have once seen Grace 
Darlington you will feel like browsing on the 
California range until you have learned to 
throw a riata.” 

“Oh, it is not the thought of any mere girl 
that will influence my decision. I feel like 
getting back to Nature—back to the soil— 
back to a life of untrammeled freedom.” 

“Back to unspoiled womanhood,” added 
Dick sententiously. 

“Well, you’ve certainly got my curiosity 
aroused over these young ladies at La Siesta. 
How much farther do we have to go?” 

“Within an hour, sir, within the hour, my 
lord, shall you see the lady fair. But re- 
member,” Dick went on banteringly, “that 
you are not to practise any riata-throwing on 
Miss Merle Farnsworth.” 

“T understand. But we won’t fall out 
over her. You may have your beautiful 
brunette. I have always been partial to 
blondes.” 

“In the plural number,” grinned Dick. 
“But Grace Darlington will dim the light of 
all your previous flames. She is the most 
perfect blonde you have ever yet encoun- 
tered.” 

“You are certainly enthusiastic—for a dis- 
interested party.” 

“Well, you'll say the same thing, Ches, my 
boy, when you see her.” 

It was not yet four o’clock when they ap- 
proached the Rancho La Siesta. The house 
was of a style quite unusual in California— 
a miniature castle that might have been 
planned by some European architect of re- 
nown. It stood amid noble oak trees, old 
and gnarled and of gigantic size, but not too 
numerous to hide the architectural features 
of the building. To the rear the trees grew 
more thickly till they finally merged into one 
great forest that covered the lower ridge of 
the mountain beyond. Far up, just within 
the timber line, could be seen the red-tiled 
roof of a house which Dick told his friend was 
the home of a Mr. Ricardo Robles. Beneath 
the forest, the gently undulating lands sloped 
away to a considerable stream that dashed 
down from one of the mountain canyons and 
debouched into the great valley. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Munson admiringly, 
as they rode up and turned their horses over 
to an attendant. ‘‘Some swell architecture 
around here! Is this your work, Dick?” 

“Oh, no!’ replied Willoughby. “I had 
nothing to do with it. But I do like the ra- 
chitectural lines of Mrs. Darlington’s home. 


She’s English and has English tastes, and 
transplanted ideas are not always successful 
in a new country. But in this case the build- 
ing just seems to fit the scenery. It has 
always delighted me.” 

“Tt is certainly beautiful,’”’ concurred Mun- 
son as they walked along a winding graveled 
pathway that climbed the gentle slope and 
led to the portico of the mansion. 

Around them were gay beds of flowers dot- 
ting the greensward. Almost hiding the col - 
umns of the portico were climbing roses, one 
bush of the purest white, the other of deep 
crimson. 


As they passed under the porch roof, a 
handsome and well-preserved lady of middle 
age appeared at the top of the steps with a 
welcoming smile. She descended to give 
them gracious greeting. 

“How glad I am to see you, Mr. Wil- 
loughby. No one could be more welcome at 
La Siesta.” 


“Thank you,” said Dick, with marked 
chivalry. ‘‘Mrs. Darlington, permit me to 
present my friend, Lieutenant Munson.” - 

The introduction over, they ascended the 
steps together, and passed into a spacious 
courtyard, with broad verandahs running all 
around and a fountain playing in the centre. 
The hostess conducted her visitors to a cosy 
corner, screened by glass panels from the 
open air and furnished with rich Persian rugs, 
divans, cushions, tapestries, carved ebony 
tabarets, all in oriental fashion. When they 
were comfortably settled, she opened the 
conversation. 


“Lieutenant, the young ladies of La Siesta 
are most impatient to meet you. Mr. Wil- 
loughby has told us so much about you and 
yet has been so very dilatory—yes, really you 
have, Mr. Willoughby—in bringing you over, 
that we have put down several black marks 
against his name.” 


“Oh, thank you,” stammered the young 
officer, reddening. ‘I quite agree with you 
about Willoughby, for I have been pleading 
with him to present me from the very first day 
of my arrival.” 

Turning to Mrs. Darlington, Dick laugh- 
ingly protested: ‘‘My dear Mrs. Darlington, 
that is the first whopper you have heard from 
my esteemed friend. You have yet to learn 
that he always speaks in the superlative 
degree.” 

At this moment Grace Darlington stepped 
through one of the French windows. As she 
stood hesitating for a moment, Chester Mun- 
son there and then agreed with all the pre- 
liminary praise Dick Willoughby had be- 
stowed. She was certainly a vision of loveli- 
ness, with a wealth of golden hair and eyes 
of sapphire blue; petite, her figure plump but 
beautifully molded, her cheeks aglow with the 
red roses of health and youth and happiness. 

“My daughter Grace,’”’ announced Mrs. 
Darlington, rising and formally introducing 
the lieutenant to her as she joined the group. 

Again Munson blushed and stammered. 
Dick was chuckling; he saw that the gallant 
son of battle, with a penchant for blonde 
beauties, had succumbed to the first glance 
from Grace Darlington’s eyes. 

“Delighted to meet you, Lieutenant Mun- 
son,” she declared with frank friendliness as 
they shook hands. 

“‘Where’s Merle?” asked Dick almost be- 
fore Grace had time to turn to him. 
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“There now, Mr. Impatience,” she replied, 
shaking her finger teasingly at him, ‘“‘Merle 
will be here in her own good time. She’s 
busy with Bob just now.” 

“Who the dickens is Bob?” asked Dick, 
visibly disconcerted. 

“Oh, her new Irish terrier,”’ laughed Grace, 
her voice ringing with mischievous merri- 
ment. ‘‘And such a beauty!” 

Dick breathed again. The lieutenant had 
recovered his composure; it was his turn now 
to bestow a sardonic smile upon his comrade. 

“‘We’ll have afternoon tea,”’ suggested Mrs. 
Darlington. ‘‘And of course you two young 
men will stay for dinner.” 

Both uttered a simultaneous protest—they 
were only in riding clothes. But Mrs. Dar- 
lington made short work of the argument, and 
touched a push-button by her side. A maid 
responded, the extra covers for dinner were 
ordered, and meanwhile tea was to be sent 
on to the verandah. Pleasant small talk 
succeeded, the lieutenant being called upon 
for his first impressions of California. 

Of a sudden Grace exclaimed in a voice 
half of joy, half of surprise: 

‘Why, here comes Mr. Robles!’’ 

Advancing along the verandah, hat in 
hand, was a man of striking presence and 
dignity, perhaps fifty years of age. His jet 
black hair was streaked with gray, the full 
beard almost verging on whiteness. Olive 
complexion and brown eyes, together with 
the courtly manner of his salutation, indi- 
cated the thoroughbred Castilian. 

He bowed and raised to his lips the hand 
of his hostess. To Grace he paid the same 
deference. Next he turned to Dick Wil- 
loughby and extended his hand. 

“I have met Mr. Willoughby. I am 
pleased, sir, to see you again.” 

Then his eyes rested on Lieutenant Mun- 
son, and Mrs. Darlington presented the young 
army officer. 

“And where, I pray, is Miss Merle?”’ Mr. 
Robles finally asked, glancing around. 

“That’s what I want to know,” blurted out 
Dick. Then he reddened just a little. 

The older man looked kindly at Dick, and 
smilingly said: “‘The audacity of youth.” 

“Yes,” put in Grace, ‘‘ the audacity and the 
impatience as well.” 

But just at that moment there floated from 
the recesses of the home the fragment of a 
song: ‘‘I dreamt I dwelt in marble halls, with 
vassals and serfs at my side.” 

“Ah, here comes the recreant now,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Darlington. 

The song stopped abruptly, and a moment 
later Merle Farnsworth appeared. She went 
first of all to Mr. Robles and greeted him 
warmly, giving him both her hands, which 
he kissed in his princely fashion. For Wil- 
loughby she had a pleasant smile, and for his 
friend, the lieutenant, a kindly welcome to 
California. 

The tea tray had meanwhile arrived, and 
soon both the young ladies were busy attend- 
ing to their guests. While he sipped his tea, 
Munson completed his inspection of Merle 
Farnsworth—dispassionately, for the bru- 
nette type of beauty had never yet made his 
pulses beat faster. But he could none the 
less admire. She was a stately girl, taller 
than Grace Darlington, with fine,, regular 
features and brown eyes that matched the 
heavy dark braids of her hair. Her manner 
was alert and vivacious, yet there was the 


quiet dignity of gentle breeding even in her 
smile. 

After half an hour of general conversation, 
Mr. Robles arose to take his leave, notwith- 
standing Mrs. Darlington’s pressing invita- 
tion that he should remain and join the dinner 
party. 

“My home is not far away,” he said when 
shaking hands with Munson, “up in the woods 
yonder. Perhaps you may have seen it as 
you came along the road.” 

“Yes, "observed Dick, “I pointed it out to 
the lieutenant.” 

“Well, both you gentlemen are cordially 
invited to pay me a visit any time you are 
riding through this part of the country. Al- 
though I live far away from the busy world, 
and am a recluse by choice, I have some 
things that may interest you—pictures, old 
manuscripts and books of the Spanish days.” 

“Pictures?”’ interposed Dick, inquiringly. 

“Yes, a few that I picked up during several 
visits to Europe.” 

“If people only knew it,” remarked Mrs. 
Darlington, “‘“Mr. Robles has perhaps one of 
the finest private picture galleries in Amer- 
ica.” 

“Then I’m certainly coming to see you,” 
said Dick, eagerly. 

“Me or my pictures?’”’ asked Mr. Robles 
with a quizzical smile. 

“Both,” and the young fellow showed he 
meant it by a cordial hand grip. 

“You will pass our door, Mr. Willoughby?” 
exclaimed Merle in half-laughing reproach- 
fulness. ‘‘You dare to give the go-by to La 
Siesta?”’ 

“Well, art is art,’’ replied Dick sturdily, 
although he did not trust himself to look at 
Merle while he answered. 

“But perhaps the young ladies will show 
you the way through the oak forest,”’ sug- 
gested Mr. Robles. 

“That would be great,” said Lieutenant 
Munson, with his eyes fixed on Grace Dar- 
lington. 

“‘Delightful,”’ she blushingly assented. 

“Well, arrange it among yourselves. For 
the present, adios.’”’ And with a sweeping 
bow the senor took his departure. 

A stroll through the gardens and orchards, 
dinner and sprightly conversation, an hour of 
piano-playing and singing to follow—alto- 
gether a delightful evening was spent. The 
nearly full moon had risen before the young 
men found themselves on the homeward 
trail. 

As side by side they rode down into the 
valley, Munson said: 

“Dick, boy, there’s no use talking. You 
have introduced me to some perfectly charm- 
ing people today—they’re wonderful.” 

“‘What did I tell you?” asked Dick. 

“You surely did not tell me the half,” re- 
plied the other. “I think Grace Darlington 
is the prettiest girl I have ever seen.” 

“Guess you'll be writing out your resigna- 
tion and sending it to army headquarters,” 
laughed Dick. “Quien sabe?” 

The lieutenant made no reply, and quick- 
ening their pace, they pushed on in silence. 

At last they were nearing home—passing 
round the last spur of the mountain. The 
moon was now riding high overhead, bathing 
the whole landscape in bright effulgence. 
Willoughby brought his pony to a walk, and 
Munson, coming up behind, soon joined him. 

“‘How do you like riding by the light of 


— 


the California moon?” asked Willoughby. 

“Really, Dick, you call even the moon a 
California moon, as if the same moon didn’t 
shine in New York City or in Paris.” 

“Not in the same way,” said Dick soberly. 
“The truth is, the moon really looks larger 
and brighter here, and the stars, too, are more 
brilliant. Haven’t you noticed it?’ 

“T have noticed that the atmosphere is 
exceedingly clear,”’ replied Munson, and, as 
if to verify his observation, he cast a glance 
up to the rock-ribbed flank of the mountain 
above the belt of timber. 

“Good God, what’s that?” he added 
breathlessly, grasping the arm of his friend. 

Instinetively both halted their horses as 
they continued to gaze. 

The bent form of the old Indian squaw 
Guadalupe was unmistakable as she toiled 
slowly along a narrow ledge on the face of the 
precipice. But following close behind her 
was a vague, shadowy figure—the figure of 
some four-footed beast, bigger than a big dog. 

“The white wolf!’ gasped Dick. 

“Is it real, or is it a spectre?” whispered 
Munson. 

Just then a scudding cloud momentarily 
obscured the moon, and when the full light 
again shone forth, both woman and wolf had 
vanished. 

The young men looked into each other’s 
eyes in awe and wonderment. 


CuHapter VI 
The Quarrel 


HE following days were busy ones on 
San Antonio Rancho. Dick Wil- 
loughby was constantly in the saddle, 
looking after his subordinates, watching the 
line fences, and generally keeping track of the 
vast herds. Lieutenant Munson was becom- 
ing acclimated. He not only accompanied 
Willoughby on many of his rides, but had 
also paid several visits to La Siesta, and one 
afternoon in particular had enjoyed immensely 
a successful trout fishing expedition with the 
young ladies along the mountain stream that 
flowed through the property. 

One morning there was great excitement 
at San Antonio headquarters. Ben Thurston 
returned from a visit he had been paying to 
Los Angeles, and with him floated in a cir- 
cumstantial story that the rancho had been 
really sold. As usual, he was attended by 
the plain-clothes detective whom he retained 
as bodyguard. Leach Sharkey was a big, 
hulking fellow, more than six feet in height, 
with a tousled shock of reddish hair, a stubby 
red mustache, and teeth that showed even 
when his face was in repose. Bulging hip 
pockets indicated the brace of heavy revol- 
vers which he invariably carried. 

Within an hour of Mr. Thurston’s coming, 
Dick Willoughby, as foreman, was sum- 
moned to an interview at the ranch house. 
The owner received him alone in his office. 

Ben Thurston was a squat, solidly built 
man, and despite his life of idle luxury, carried 
his fifty odd years well. He was sullen and 
taciturn in manner, but brusque and impe- 
rious when he did choose to speak. Two 
features were markedly characteristic—the 
chin was weak and the eyes had the restless, 
alert look of one who constantly lived in an 
atmosphere of fear and suspicion. 

Thurston opened the conversation without 
any preliminaries. 
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“Willoughby, I want an accurate count of 
all the cattle and horses on the ranch; and 
especially I require a fair idea as to the num- 
ber of fatted beeves—those ready for the 
market, you understand.” 

“Very well,” replied Dick, “your orders 
shall be carried out as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, but it will require a few days to com- 
plete the work.” 

“How many days?” 

“Tf I make use of all the force it may take 
a week—perhaps a little longer.” . 

“All right, use all the help you can get. I 
must have these figures promptly. There is 
a Los Angeles syndicate who are after an op- 
tion on the rancho. They are counting on 
buying me out—lock, stock and barrel.” 
Ben Thurston smiled, squinted his shifty 
eyes and blew his nose vigorously. 

“It always makes. me laugh,” he added 
pompously, “to have these fellows come 
around this great principality of mine and try 
to buy me out.” 

Just then someone outside flitted past the 
window, and, quick as lightning, Thurston 
turned and exclaimed in a startled tone: 
“Who was that?” 

“That was Jack Rover,”’ replied Dick, 
“one of our cowboys.” 

“Oh,”’ and the frightened look in the eyes 
subsided. 

“Tomorrow then,” Dick went on, return- 
ing to their former topic of conversation, 
“we'll begin a round-up of the stock at this 
end of the range. I'll put the boys on the 
job right now.” 

“T’ll join you tomorrow myself.” 

“All right, Mr. Thurston.” 

“What time?” 

“At any time agreeable to you.” 

“Well, say eight o’clock in the morning. 
You see,” he continued, “I want to get 
through with this damned business in a 
hurry and start back East. I have friends 
who are waiting for me. Of course I will 
have to stay here until the representatives of 
this syndicate come up from Los Angeles, but 
I will make short work of them, believe me.”’ 

This time Ben Thurston laughed outright 
and rubbed his hands together in a satisfied 
way. For once he seemed inclined to be 
communicative, and, turning to Willoughby, 
resumed: 

“Do vou know, I have collected over three 
hundred thousand dollars, first and last, sell- 
ing options on this San Antonio Rancho? It 
is quite a joke. They all fall down. They 
make a first payment of twenty-five or fifty 
thousand dollars, and then,” throwing up 
both hands and shrugging his shoulders, 
“their payments cease and I am just that 
much ahead of the game.” 

Willoughby listened in frigid silence; there 
was not even the flicker of a responsive smile 
on his face. 

Thurston, eyeing him for a moment, 
looked disconcerted. He drew himself up 
stiffly in his chair. His voice assumed its 
usual gruff tone. 

“That’s all; get to work then,” he said 
curtly as he lifted some papers to show that 
the interview was at an end. 

The first round-up was held some twenty 
miles southwest of the ranch house, at the 
base of the foothills across the valley from La 
Siesta. Ben Thurston, attended closely by 
his bodyguard, was there, his shifting eyes 
scanning each new face. Not fewer than ten 


thousand head of cattle were milling about, 
pawing the earth and bellowing in low tones 
of irritation at being herded together and 
held away from their accustomed haunts of 
juicy grasses. 

From a knoll at a little distance Lieutenant 
Munson, seated on a fine riding pony, 
watched the great performance, which to him 
was more wonderful than any hippodrome 
show or military parade. He was so en- 
grossed with the spectacle that he did not 
hear the patter of approaching hoofs. 

“Good morning, Senor Lieutenant,” came 
a lady’s voice in cheery greeting. 

Turning quickly in his saddle he saw Grace 
Darlington and Merle Farnsworth on their 
ponies, which had been brought to a sudden 
halt close behind him. 

“Really, Mr. Munson,” said Grace Dar- 
lington, ‘“‘one would think you were so com- 
pletely lost in contemplation of a mob of 
cattle that you had no eyes for your friends.” 

Chester bowed and raised his hat as he 
replied with a bright smile: 

“Tt is certainly a great scene, isn’t it? But 
you are none the less weleome. Indeed when 
one is witnessing something unusual, it always 
adds to the interest to have the companion- 
ship of friends.” 

“Very prettily put,’’ observed Merle Farns- 
worth. ‘Fortunately the place selected for 
the round-up this year isn’t very far from La 
Siesta, so we rode across the valley.” 

‘‘Have you anything in New York,” asked 
Grace, ‘‘to compare with this?” 

“Indeed we have not,” replied the lieuten- 
ant with conviction. “I am beginning to 
think that the West is a pretty good place in 
which to live. By the way,” he went on, 
taking a newspaper clipping from his pocket, 
“there is something that our mutual friend, 
Dick, gave me, and said I should read once a 
day for a month, and then—well, then, he 
says I will never go East again, but remain in 
this great picture country. Shall I read it?’ 

“Oh, do, by all means,” said the girls in 
unison. 

“Well, here goes! ‘Every idea we have in 
the East is run with a convention. We can- 
not think without a chairman. Our whims 
have secretaries; our fads have by-laws. 
Literature isa club. Philosophy is a society. 
Our reforms are mass meetings. We cannot 
mourn our mighty dead without some great 
chairman and a half hundred vice-presidents. 
We remember our novelists and poets with 
trustees, while the immortality of a dead 
genius is looked after by a standing commit- 
tee. Charity is'an association, and theology 
at best only a set of resolutions.’ ”’ 

“What do you think of that?’”’ he asked, 
laughing. ‘‘Isn’t that an awful slam on the 
East?” 

“It is rather severe,” smiled Merle. “But 
you know, Mr. Willoughby has become a 
thorough Westerner. The lure of the hills 
and the valleys has taken complete possession 
of him.” 

“‘And yet he remains unspoiled,” exclaimed 
the lieutenant. ‘But are you aware he is 
trying to tamper with my old allegiance to 
the East?” 

“Indeed,”’ asked Grace, “in what way?” 

“He wants me to resign my commission and 
take pot luck with him, as he terms it.” 

“You couldn’t do better,”’ exclaimed Grace 
enthusiastically. 

While this conversation was going on, an 


exciting incident was taking place only a 
short distance away. Young Marshall 
Thurston had come with his father to the 
round-up, and was riding about watching the 
operations. Chancing to pass near, Dick 
Willoughby overheard him use an insulting 
epithet in regard to Miss Farnsworth—the 
young man was evidently peeved that the 
ladies had not sought him out instead of 
Munson, and it was obvious, too, that he had 
been drinking even at that early hour in the 
morning. 

Swiftly wheeling, Dick rode up te him with 
a look of anger so intense that even the cow- 
boys who knew him were taken aback. 

“You foul-mouthed beast!’’ he hissed, as 
he pushed his quirt into the slanderer’s face. 
“Just let me overhear you made a rude 
remark again about Miss Farnsworth and I 
will hammer the life out of you. You are 
nothing better than a drunken hobo, not fit 
to associate with ladies.”’ 

The outburst was so sudden that young 
Thurston was cowed and attempted no reply. 
But as Willoughby rode off he sent after him 
a look of sullen and resentful hatred. Two or 
three of the cowboys, who really were good 
friends of Dick Willoughby, but were never- 
theless not above fawning for the favor of the 
heir to the great rancho, indicated that they 
were on Marshall’s side. 

“Guess two can play at the hammering 
game,”’ remarked one. 


“He don’t come any of his rough-house 
business over you, Marshall, while I’m 
around,” affirmed another, pugnaciously. 

But the young man, still without uttering 
a word, turned gloomily away and started his 
pony in the direction of home. 

“Guess he feels like another drink,” 
grinned an irreverent youth. 

“Hell,” exclaimed an elderly man, the 
blacksmith at the rancho, “if the Thurston 
family don’t beat the band for quarrels and 
bloody feuds!’ 


But just then a bunch of cattle broke from 
the main herd and the group of cowboys dis- 
persed in a galloping scamper. 

Munson and the young ladies, engrossed in 
their light conversation, knew nothing of this 
unpleasant episode. They were now discuss- 
ing the date of the projected visit to the home 
of Mr. Ricardo Robles among the oaks above 
La Siesta. It was decided to fix it for the 
first Sunday after the cattle muster was com- 
pleted, when Dick Willoughby would be free 
to make one of the party. 

“But hold a moment,” exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant suddenly, “‘unless I’m to be court- 
martialed for absence without leave, I must 
take the train East next Saturday, or—or—”’ 

His eyes fixed on Grace, he hesitated to 
complete the alternative. 

“Or what?” she inquired. 

“Follow Dick’s advice and send in my res- 
ignation.”’ As he spoke he thrust a hand into 
his breast pocket and drew forth a letter, 
sealed, addressed and stamped, all ready for 
the mail. “I really can’t quite make up my 
mind,”’ he added, dubiously. 

“Let me help you,” said Grace with a gay 
smile as she extended her hand for the latter. 

‘“‘How?”’ he asked. 

“T’ll mail your resignation for you. We 
shall be riding home by La Siesta postoffice.”’ 

“Oh, Grace!’’ murmured Merle in timid 
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protest. ‘‘Think of the responsibility you are 
taking.” 

‘‘A woman’s mission in life is to encourage 
men to do the proper thing,” replied Grace 
with roguish defiance. ‘Our friend here is 
enamored of the West, and the West is the 
very best place for him. I'll post your letter, 
lieutenant.” 

He placed it between her fingers, doffed his 
hat, and bowed gallantly. 

“Be it so. Let the gods—or should I say, 
a fair goddess?—decide.”’ 

“Thanks for the compliment,” cried Grace, 
with a pretty flush on her face. ‘‘Good-bye, 
then, for the present. Get ready for Sun- 
day’s picnic among the oaks. Come along, 
Merle, my dear.” 

And with a touch of the quirt she started 
her pony into a canter. 

“Great guns, but she’s worth while,” ex- 
claimed Munson as he gazed after the retreat- 
ing figures. 

Cuapter VII 
Old Bandit Days 


N the evening of the day that followed 

] the big round-up of cattle, Dick Wil- 

loughby and Chester Munson rode 

over to the store. As they cantered along, 

both men were pre-occupied with their 
thoughts. 

Dick was not worrying over his sharp pas- 
sage of words with his employer’s son, for he 
knew that his services at the present time 
were quite indispensable, more especially if 
the rancho was to be sold to the best advan- 
tage. The owner had spoken lightly of the 
negotiations, and had chuckled in a sinister 
way about the money he had frequently made 
over unexercised options. But this time it 
was a Los Angeles syndicate that was seeking 
the property, composed of men whose finan- 
cial reputation and keen business ability Wil- 
loughby knew well. For he had learned their 
names after his interview with Ben Thurston, 
and he felt certain that this particular group 
of capitalists would have entered into no seri- 
ous negotiations without having both the 
eash and the intention to put the deal 
through. Therefore he scented a change of 
ownership in the rancho, and consequently, 
perhaps, the necessity for his looking around 
to find employment elsewhere. He hated to 
think of leaving a place that he had come to 
look on as home and parting from all the 
friends he had made throughout the country- 
side. Unconsciously to himself, the greatest 
tie of all was proximity to La Siesta and to 
Merle Farnsworth. But Dick was not think- 
ing of Merle just then—he was merely turning 
things over generally in his mind as he rode 
across the valley. 

Munson also was cogitating the change in 
his own outlook that had been brought about 
by the mailing of the letter of resignation to 
army headquarters. He was recalling the 
many years he had striven to reach the lieu- 
tenancy now voluntarily surrendered—of his 
youthful zeal and ambition for an army ca- 
reer which had been powerless to withstand 
the witching call of the West. And although 


Grace Darlington’s act of putting the letter 
in the post had been only the last feather to 
tip an evenly balanced seale, he could not but 
feel that thereby this beautiful girl of the 
West had entered into his life and into all his 
future plans, hopes, and aspirations. The 
thought gave him joy; he was more pleased 
then ever that the decisive step had at last 
been taken. 

Arriving at the store, they found old Tom 
Baker seated on a dry goods box, while Buck 
Ashley leaned against the counter, waiting 
for the stage coach and the mails. Already 
two or three others were beginning to congre- 
gate under the trees, in readiness for the dis- 
tribution of letters and newspapers. 

“Hello, Dick,” called out the sheriff, ‘I 
heard of your scrap yesterday morning with 
that young ne’er-do-well ,Marshall Thurston. 
My God, I’m glad you gave him hell.” 

“Please don’t speak about it,” replied Wil- 
loughby quietly. “That was my affair and 
mine alone. I guess we can find some more 
agreeable topic.” 

“‘Wal,”’ drawled Buck Ashley, ‘‘Tom here 
was just a-tellin’ me a yarn that'll interest 
both you boys a heap, or the lieutenant, at all 
events, for he’s new to these parts and don’t 
know the local hist’ry yet. Of course I’ve 
heard the story before, but not all the per- 
tic’lars the way Tom ean tell ’’em. And it’s 
a dangnation good story. So start from the 
beginnin’ again, Tom.” 

Thus addressed, the sheriff, after taking a 
bite from his tobacco plug, began: 

“The yarn has to do with the old-time ban- 
dit Joaquin Murietta, about whom we were 
speakin’ the other mornin’. Well, the way 
it all happened was this: On a neighborin 
ranch, over Ventura way, beyond the La- 
gunita Rancho, owned at that time by Senor 
Olivas, a rich cattle dealer comes down from 
’Friseco to buy a bunch of beeves. The stock 
had all been driven up on a mesa near the 
Olivas ranch house, and for several days the 
herders had been cuttin’ out the cows and 
the young calves from the steers, ’ecause this 
feller was only goin’ to buy the steers. 

“The great herd was bellerin’ and pawin’ 
in a big cloud of dust, through which the 
vaqueros—cowboys, you know, lieutenant— 
could be seen ridin’ round and round. Of 
course roundin’ up cattle is always more or 
less excitin’ work, but this rich chap had come 
down from ’Frisco with his saddle bags 
bulgin’ out with gold, and this sorta added a 
mighty sight to the interest of the doin’s. 
Part of the bargain was that the deal was to 
be for spot cash, all in gold, too, mind you. 
and it was arranged that the buyer and Senor 
Olivas were to take their stations at one side 
of the narrow gate, and every time a steer 
was driven through that gate a twenty-dollar 
gold piece was to be tossed into a big bag 
which Senor Olivas was holdin’. 

“They do say as how the work continued 
all day, from early mornin’ until dark, afore 
the last blamed steer passed that ’ere gate, 
and they claim that there was eighty thousand 
dollars in the Senor’s bag as pay for the day’s 


drive. They say, too, that Joaquin Murietta, 
disguised, was one of the vaqueros doin’ the 
drivin’, Anyway that very night old Olivas 
was waked up mighty abruptly by feelin’ the 
cold nose of a revolver shoved against his 
own nose. 

“Well, the long and short of it all was that 
Senor Olivas and his wife were both gagged 
and bound hand and foot, while Murietta 
ransacked the house, found the strong box 
and carried away every blamed gold coin that 
Olivas had received for the sale of his steers, 
The outlaw succeeded in makin’ his escape 
into the Tehachapi mountains with his cut- 
throat gang, and they found a hidin’ place 
in the robbers’ cave that is somewhere here- 
abouts on the San Antonio Racho.n It sure 
was as slick a piece of rascality as was ever 
pulled off in the old lawless days.” 

“Well,” observed Buck Ashley, as he 
shook his head reflectively, “I’m assomin’ 
some of the cowboy fellers around here will 
find that cave one of these days. I’ve put in 
a good many Sundays huntin’ for it myself.” 

Just then there was the sound of horses’ 
hoofs outside, and a moment later Jack Rover 
strolled into the store. Over his shoulder was 
slung the big leather bag for the rancho mails. 

“Hallo, everybody,” was his greeting. 
“T’m ahead of time Buck, but the stage will 
be here in five minutes. I saw its dust above 
the ridge. I hear, lieutenant,” he went on, 
“‘you’re going to stick to the West and be one 
of us.” 

“Quit the army?” exclaimed Tom Baker in 
surprise. 

“That is so,’’ replied Munson. ‘Califor- 
nia has fairly got hold of me, and I intend to 
make my home in the West.” 

“Then you just stick here, young man,” 
said the sheriff, rising to his feet and extend- 
ing his hand. ‘California is the pick of the 
States, and our valley the pick of California. 
Don’t you forget it. We're proud to wel- 
come you as a new resident.” 

“That’s what I say, too,” concurred Buck 
Ashley, cordially. 

Munson smiled. ‘Well, I don’t know if 
you can put me in the resident class all at 
once,” he observed, diffidently. ‘Guess I’ve 
got to join the cowboy brigade first, if Dick 
and Jack here will break me in.” 

“Sure thing,’’ assented Jack Rover. ‘‘You’r 
a good rider now—for an army man.” 

“‘An ex-army man,”’ corrected Willoughby, 
laughing. 

“It strikes me we should put you in as post- 
master, Munson,” suggested the sheriff, a sly 
gleam of mischief in his eye. “Buck Ashley 
here is growin’ old.” 

“Yes, but not too old to hold down his job 
till your tombstone’s in the cemetery, Tom 
Baker,”’ retorted the storekeeper, with a grin. 
‘“‘No man takes the Tejon postmastership 
while I’m alive,’”’ he added defiantly. 

“T’m forewarned and won’t apply for your 
job, Buck,” laughed Munson. “But here 
comes the stage, so show your spryness, old 
fellow, by getting us our mail.” 


To be Continued 
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Tickleweed and Feathers a 








“SLOW-PAY” customer sent the 
A following note to the grocer: “Please 

send 6 dozen eggs; if good, will send 
check.” The grocer, however, was not doing 
business on any such risky terms, so he 
wrote back: “Send check, if good will send 
6 dozen eggs.”—Progressive Grocer. 


* * * 


Dr. John Kelman used to tell a good 
story on Dr. Henry van Dyke. Dr. van 
Dyke had a fishing cottage on one of the 
New England lakes. One of the visitors at 
the hotel nearby gave birth to a baby. The 
hotel possessed no suitable scales for 
weighing the baby, but the proprietor sent 
down -to Dr: van Dyke’s cottage and borrow- 
ed his fishing scales. The baby was duly 
weighed, and lo! the infant weighed twenty- 
eight pounds!—Christian Advocate. 


* ¥ * 


An uplift worker, visiting a prison, was 
much impressed by the melancholy attitude 
of one man she found. 

“My poor man,” she sympathized, “what 
is the length of your term?” 

“Depends on politics, lady,” replied the 
melancholy one. “I’m the Warden.” 


* * * 


Son (calling at the office): “Why, Dad, 
where are you going in such a hurry?” 
Dad: “I’m getting out while I have the 
chance. I just fired my secretary, and, son, 
she has a tongue just like your mother.” 
Son: “Why, I see she is still working.” 
Dad: “Yeah, that’s it. She’s just about 
ready to turn on the dictaphone and I don’t 
want to be here when she hears the sad 
news.”—American Mutual Magazine. 


* * * 


No Safety Anywhere.—Man hurt When 

Struck By Auto in Hospital. 
* xs ° «& 

A certain salesman was proposing to his 
best girl. 

“And, sweetheart,” he finished, “I'll lay 
my whole fortune at your feet.” 

“It isn’t a very big fortune,” she reminded 
him. 

“I know dear, he replied, “but it'll look 
awfully big beside your little feet!” 

He got the job!—Sales Tales. 


* * * 


The father who had been an old soldier, 
and had been in service in the Boer War, 
used to tell his son tales of the battles. 

“Do you know that at Mafeking my head 
was grazed by a bullet?” 

The son winked, and looked hard at his 
father’s bald head, and replied: “Well, pa 
there ain’t much grazing there now.” 


Conductor (suspiciously): “How old is 
this boy?” 

Mother (calmly): “Four.” 

Conductor (still unsatisfied) : 
are you, boy?” 

Boy: “Four.” 

Conductor: “All right. We'll let him 
ride free this time. But when he grows up, 
he’s going to be either a big liar or a 
giant.”—American Mutual Magazine. 


“How old 


* * * 


Hubby—what do you want with a new 
frock? 

Wifey—You thoughtful old thing! A new 
hat, of course!—London Opinion. 


* * * 


“My luck,” exclaimed the bear operator, 
“is so bad that I believe if I were to invest 
in a soap firm, washing would go out of 
fashion tomorrow.”—Baltimore News. 


* * * 


Algernon (reading joke)—Fancy this, 
Percy: “A chap here thinks that a football 
coach has four wheels.” 

Percy—haw, haw! And how many 
wheels has the bally thing?—The Log. 


* * x 


Little Mabel—My daddy is so tall that he 
can see over the garden fence. 

Doris—So can my daddy when he has got 
his hat on. 

* * * 

Roger, ordinarily quite a peaceable child, 
came home after a fight with his new 
neighbor. 

“Why, Roger, I’m ashamed of you!” 
mother said sternly. “And I’m certainly 
surprised at that new boy fighting; I 
thought he had the nicest face.” 

“Well, he ain’t got it now!” replied Roger 
reminiscently. 

* * * 

James B. Booth, an actor and relative of 
the famous J. Wilkes Booth, was playing 
one of Shakespeare’s tragedies in a western 
city along in the early eighties. 

Eugene Field, at the time a cub reporter, 
was assigned to cover and report on the 
performance. His comment next day was 
terse and to the point. “Last night James 
B. Booth played the king in Richard the 
Third as though he were afraid someone 
would play the ace.” 

Perhaps that is what is the matter with 
some of us salesmen. Think it over. : 


* * * 


A groom who had been reproved by his 
master for talking about the ’osses exclaim- 
ed: “Well, if a hayche, an’ a ho, an’ a harr, 
an’ a hess, an’ a hee don’t spell ’oss, my 
name’s not ’Enry ’Omes.” 


Father was annoyed. His expensive gold 
> a had failed him. It would not go at 
all. 

“I can’t think what’s the matter,” he 
said. “Maybe it needs cleaning.” 

“Oh, no Daddy,” objected four-year-old 
Henry, “cause baby and I had it in the bath- 
room washing it all day yesterday.”— 
Exchange. 

& * * 

Employer: “Look here, what did you 
mean by telling me you had seven years’ ex- 
perience in a bank, when you’d never had a 
job before?” 

Youth: “Well, you advertised for a man 
with imagination.”—Pittsburgh Sun. 


* * * 


He: “My ideal of a wife is one who can 
make good bread.” 

She: “My ideal of a husband is one who 
can raise the dough in the hour of knead.” 
—Exchange. 

* * * 

Mrs. Lonebody—My husband is away a 
great deal at night, and I want a parrot for 
company. Does that one use rough lan- 
guage? 

The Dealer—Lady, with that bird in the 
house, you’ll never miss your husband. 


* * * 


Millionaire (addressing meeting)—I 
came to this country without a shirt on my 
back, and now I have accumulated two 
million. 

Awed Voice—Why, guv’nor, you’ll never 
wear them out! 

* * ” 


Erratic Lady Driver—I presume I am en- 
titled to half the road, am I not? 

Man (politely)—Certainly, madam, but 
you seem undecided as to which half you 
prefer. 

* — * 

And then there’s the absent-minded 
plumber who forgot to forget his tools.— 
Louisville Satyr. 


* * * 


The little Irishman was being examined 
for admission to the army. He seemed all 
right in every way except one. The doctor 
said, “You’re a little stiff.” Quickly the 
Irish blood mounted as the applicant re- 
plied, “‘You’re a big stiff!’ 


* * * 


“T believe,” said the impatient man, as he 
put aside the telephone, “that I’ll go fish- 
ing.” 

“Didn’t know you cared for fishing.” 

“I don’t, ordinarily, but it’s the only 
chance I have of finding myself at the end 
of a line that isn’t busy ?”—Selected. 
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University Where Study and the Job Meet 


The phenomenal growth of the Northeastern University in Boston built on the practical ideals of Dr. 
Frank P. Speare, who as a teacher felt that the student must meet 


and high success, of Northeastern 

University in Boston, Massachusetts, 
reads like something out of fiction. Yet 
an examination of men and the materials 
that have gone into the making of it offer 
a satisfactory explanation of this unusual 
institution and one that is of vital interest 
to everybody, whether he be connected with 
education, industry, or just the business of 
living. 

Northeastern University was born in 
1896 out of the organization of a group of 
scattered courses in education offered by 
the Boston Y. M. C. A. In 1904 the School 
of Law was incorporated with degree 
granting power. Three years later the 
School of Commerce and Finance was es- 
tablished. To meet the demands that in- 
dustry and education should be coérdinated, 
the School of Engineering, second oldest 
coéperative college in the United States, 
was opened in 1909. 

The School of Business Administration, 
the first collegiate grade coéperative insti- 
tution of its kind in this country, was es- 
tablished in 1922. Lincoln Institute, a tech- 
nical school of junior college grade, Lin- 
coln Preparatory School, offering prepara- 
tion for college admission, and the Hunt- 
ington School, a day preparatory institu- 
tion of extremely high calibre, are all con- 
ducted under the administration of North- 
eastern University. 

A pioneer in-adult evening education, the 
University offers in addition to its night 
schools of law, commerce and finance, sim- 
ilar instruction in three other cities through 
eobperation with the Y. M. C. A.’s of Worces- 
ter, Providence and Springfield. Thus it 
is that Northeastern with its sound policies 
and administration now ranks among the 
large and important educational institu- 
tions of this country. It is a tribute, a 
monument, to the foresight, energy and 
sincerity of its founder, first and only 
president, Frank Palmer Speare. 

All his days Frank Palmer Speare has 
been an educator. Graduating from Bridge- 
water Normal School in 1889, he served for 
several years as principal of grammar and 
high schools in Massachusetts. Shortly 
after, he enrolled at Harvard University 
where he continued broadening his educa- 
tion until he was called to teach English 
in the evening classes of the Boston Y. M. 
C. A. in 1896. 

While educationally sound, the Y’s courses 
lacked development and coérdination at that 
time. This Mr. Speare was quick to see; 
in that year he founded and headed a new 
department of education from which two 
years later grew the Northeastern School 


4 e- story of the birth, rapid growth, 


a real job in student days 


By TRENTWELL M. WHITE 


of Law. From this time to the incorpor- 
ating of Northeastern University in 1916, 
President Speare’s duties have demanded 
vision, confidence, energy and enthusiasm 
to overcome the scepticism, criticism, and 
indifference that greet any unusual plan 
at its inception. But today as the largest 
collegiate grade insti- 
tution in New Eng- 
land—except Boston 
University and Har- 
vard — Northeastern 
has achieved a suc- 
cess which is a re- 
flection of the dynam- 
ic personality of its 
founder. 

President Speare 
works hard. But he 
plays equally enthu- 
siastically. He was 
for many years a stu- 
dent of voice and vio- 
lin, and still shows 
unusual talent in 
these fields despite 
the fact that he can 
afford little time for 
them. He also com- 
poses freely and has 
published a number 
of songs which have 
been very well re- 
ceived. For the 
amusement of his 
friends he writes 
short stories. He is 
broadly known 
throughout the East 


as a_i particularly 
forceful speaker on 
educational, social 


and economic prob- 
lems, and is in much 
demand by churches, 
clubs and fraternal 
organizations. 

From his father, Captain Charles Speare, 
a builder, owner and operator of steam- 
ships, and one of Boston’s prominent and 
substantial citizens during the sixties, 
President Speare has inherited the love of 
the sea, ships and sailing. But he prefers 
his summer home in Tuftonboro, New 
Hampshire, where on his hundred-acre 
farm near the shores of Lake Winnepesau- 
kee he combines amateur agriculture with 
sailing, motor boating, and the restful yet 
invigorating pleasures of mountain, field 
and stream. 

He is a great lover of books and spends 
a large share of his time in reading with 
an especial fondness for biography, stories 


of the sea, and travel. His work in the past 
has often been identified with various and 
important public enterprises, but the rapid 
growth of Northeastern has compelled him 
to give up these responsibilities. His mem- 
bership in various clubs and organizations 
indicates his diversified interests. Just 





Dr. Frank Palmer Speare, Founder and President Northeastern 
University 


now he is principally occupied with the 
problems of endowment and permanent 
housing for the University and his labors 
in this respect are characteristic of the 
man. 

* * * 

Northeastern University is Frank Palm- 
er Speare’s own creation and life. It is as 
impossible to separate the one from the 
other as it is to remove a vital organ from 
the body without destroying both. His 
life is Northeastern’s life, and it has been 
spent in the organization of a great insti- 
tution. Its success and his have been due 
to his ability in the discovery, training, in- 
spiring and leading men who compose the 
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executives of Northeastern University. 

Yet it is obvious that this success could 
not be attained single-handed. When Presi- 
dent Speare needed a man to help him es- 
tablish the School of Engineering, as the 
first coéperative, collegiate-grade institu- 
tion in the East, he finally chose the one 
man in whom he could place absolute con- 
fidence for the success of the venture. This 
man was Carl Stephens Ell, now Vice-Presi- 
dent and Dean of the Day Division of 
Northeastern University. 

About the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Dean Ell’s grandparents, John Paul 
Ell and his wife, emigrated from Germany. 
Landing in Boston, they set out for Indi- 
ana, where land was rich and opportunities 
plentiful. They went by train and covered 
wagon to Staunton, Indiana, where they 
rested. John Ell bought a tract of land a 
mile or more from the village, and here the 
family set to work pushing back the forest, 
clearing the fields of stump and stone, and 
building a log cabin where in 1863 Jacob 
Ell, Carl’s father, was born. 


* * * 


Hard by the log cabin there presently 
rose a rude blacksmith shop, upon the walls 
of which were hung in ever-increasing num- 
bers the many implements—hammers, pin- 
cers, tongs, dies, shapers—that would make 
the ploughshares, horseshoes, nails, lead 
bullets—all the thousand and one tools that 
are the necessary paraphernalia of the pio- 
neer farmer in those early days. John Ell 
made out of rough iron, tools he needed as 
he had carved his dwelling out of the great 
trees that encircled his acres—by hard 
honest labor. He was of necessity an in- 
ventive man who created whatever he found 
lacking. 

Four boys and five girls grew up in that 
clearing in the wilderness. Their lives, like 
those of their parents, were circumscribed 
by the labor and drudgery that are the 
heritage of all pioneers. Schools were few 
and far between. In the Hoosier type of 
grammar school, the children received what 
education could be sandwiched in between 
the long months of labor. Discipline in the 
family was strict but fair. Religion formed 
an integral part of the daily routine, and 
the Bible was read every morning before 
breakfast to the assembled group. 

Into this tradition there was born to 
Jacob and Alice Ell on November 14, 1887, 
on a day when leaden skies glowered with 
threats of a storm and a bitter wind wailed 
over the dying stubbles of the fields, a little 
boy, so small, so delicate in health that he 
was affectionately dubbed the “Runt”; and 
Grandfather and Grandmother Ell shook 
their heads doubtfully prophesying that 
Carl wouldn’t be worth raising. Yet the 
heritage of an iron constitution presently 
showed itself in the thin little figure, and 
nurtured by the healthful climate of In- 
diana, he thrived and grew. 

While still in grammar school he learned 
to work in the fields alongside of men. 
Shortly after his twelfth birthday his 
father, on a sunny afternoon, turned over 
to him the horsedrawn plough and told him 
that he had come to man’s estate so far as 
his capacity for work was concerned. 
Proudly the little chap, scarcely able to hold 





Carl Stephens Ell, Vice-President of Northeastern University and Dean of 
the Day Division 


the reins or reach the handles, clucked to 
his horses, drove off down his furrow and 
ploughed until six. When he pulled up in 
front of the farmhouse, after knocking off 
work that night, he received an ovation 
from the entire family. 

Thus went his life on the farm. When 
he was fourteen and had finished grammar 
school his father called him into the sit- 
ting room one day and began to talk with 
him of his future. “I want you to go on 
with your schooling,” he said. “I never had 
such an opportunity, but I want you to go 
on learning. Stay in every grade until you 
get all there is to get. Then, with a good 
education, you can do what you want.” 

That fall Carl entered De Pauw Academy 
and for three years he worked away, his 
father’s advice ever before him. The 
courses in physical education that the acad- 
emy offered were a surprise to him. He 
had never known before that men some- 
times worked for the mere exercise and 
discipline of the body and mind; trained 
themselves for fun as well as for labor. 
He plunged into athletics with an especial 
liking for basketball, with such success that, 
after entering De Pauw University in 1906, 
he presently became a star athlete, lettr- 
man, and leader in his class and college. He 
became an officer in the Y. M. C. A.; joined 
the staff of the university weekly and year 
book, and took an active part in the life of 
his fraternity, Delta Upsilon. 


yr 
/ 


De Pauw, a Methodist institution, was 
attended primarily by those who planned 
to enter the ministry, but during his un- 
dergraduate years, Carl Ell became tre- 
mendously interested in science and math- 
matics. Long before his graduation he de- 
termined to take up civil engineering and 
in 1909, having supported himself by wait- 
ing on table, scrubbing floors, working in 
a drug store and bakery, he was graduated 
with honors in three years instead of the 
usual four and with an average which, at 
that time, was less than one point below 
the grade demanded by Phi Beta Kappa. 
He had learned to make every motion count. 
He had trained himself to know the essen- 
tial from the non-essential. 

In the fall of 1909 he came to Boston and 
enrolled at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Here he plunged into engi- 
neering work, and again won honors. He 
played varsity basketball two years, and 
found time to work for various engineering 
firms besides. 

Early in 1910, Frank Palmer Speare, who 
was laboring with a tiny educational in- 
stitution sponsored by the Boston Y. M. 
C. A., asked Carl Ell to teach courses in 
the newly organized school of Engineering 
and to assist in the development of a very 
young idea—the co-operative plan.  Al- 
though teaching was farthest from his mind 
at that time, this opportunity meant a 
chance to earn his way through Tech, and 


Continued on page 2 
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A “Shop Window” for Nation’s Business 


A Permanent Exposition in the Metropolis that exhibits the Nation’s Business that had developed a 
new vision of Industry, Finance and Business revealing the close connection of all 


EARLY every need in. this world finds 
its fulfillment sooner or later. The 
businessman and buyer visiting New 

York today—and those fortunate enough, as 
they think at least, to live there—no longer 
need to travel wearily up and down Man- 
hattan’s rocky isle to see, examine and com- 
pare the leading products in the line of 
business’ machines and systems, furniture 
and furnishings, signs and advertising dis- 
plays, lighting systems and fixtures, floor- 
ing, ceilings, partitions, building materials 
and a hundred and one other lines. For at 
last the many points have been made one, 





Milton W. Harrison, Chairman of the 
Board of Bankers Industrial Exposition 


the distances long and short have been elim- 
inated, and the era of comfort, convenience 
and time-economy for buyers and execu- 
tives has been inaugurated. 

The place where all this has been accom- 
plished is the Bankers’ Industrial Exposi- 
tion. This “Shop Window of the Nation’s 
Business” is permanently installed in one 
of New York’s proudest skyscrapers, the 
Salmon Tower Building, where it occupies 
a whole vast floor. Originally designed to 
bring together only things that enter into 
banking practice and bank construction, the 
Exposition has been forced by insistent 
demand on the part of the business com- 
munity to throw its doors open to business 
in general. That this innovation in busi- 
ness practice is welcome is easily evident 
from the throngs of visitors on the floor 
every day. They find themselves in a sort 
of wonderland of modern business practice. 
In one section of the Exposition they find 
the latest marvels of mechanical cunning 
in the way of accounting machines, record- 
ing devices, coin counters and the like. The 
skill of human hands and fingers is clumsy 
compared with many of these machines, so 
intricate in construction, so simple to oper- 


American activities at a glance 


By SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 


ate. The new “cageless counters” are 
particularly featured in beautiful veined 
Vermont marble or sleek and_ shiny 
wood. Adjoining the counters and desks 
for public use are a series of com- 
pletely furnished bank offices. There 
are the latest business-like but com- 
fortable desks and chairs such as cashiers 
and vice-presidents use; and there are a 
president’s office, a directors’ room, a ladies’ 
room and a library, representing the most 
advanced ideas in bank furnishings. Few 
of us humble citizens will ever have a chance 
to penetrate to a bank president’s presence 
or a directors’ gathering, but here we can 
at least gaze upon their environment. There 
is neither gaudiness nor undue luxury in 
these furnishings, but as befits rooms fitted 
out by the famous Tiffany studios, they 
are elegant in appearance and comfortable 


to use. 
* * - 


The newest things in bank vaults, burg- 


lar-alarms, burglar-proof glass, and even . 


anti-bandit guns form an exhibit by them- 
selves in one of the rooms. Everywhere 
are smaller exhibits of signs, electrical, 
metal, glass; advertising devices; leather 
goods; rugs and wall-hangings; light fix- 
tures made of artistic wrought metal and 
glass that casts no shadow; office furniture 
in the modernistic style, angular to the eye 
but comfortable to sit in; there is even a 
pipe organ in one of the salons, for here and 
there, throughout amazing America, banks 
and business houses are actually installing 
organs to alleviate the stress of the busi- 
ness day. 


In order to acquaint the entire business 





community of America and indeed of the 
world with this institution of service to 
them, the Bankers’ Industrial Exposition 
has laid out a program of “A Business 
Show for Every Business Day.” Begin- 
ning with September 9th, which was 
New York State Day, every Monday for 
nearly a year will be devoted to the indus- 
tries and interests of a particular State. 
Every Saturday will see ceremonies in honor 
of some foreign and friendly nation. Be- 
tween Monday and Saturday of each week, 
every day will find the representatives of 
a particular business or industry gathered 
in the Exposition salons. The Governors 
of fully half the States of the Union, and 
the Mayors of many of the chief cities, 
have already appointed representatives for 
the appropriate State Days; and men of 
the great eminence in each industry and 
profession will speak briefly and cogently 
on business topics on the other days. 

The Exposition is under the vigorous 
direction of Mr. E. D. Gibbs, known 
throughout America as the greatest of 
sales executives, having been for sixteen 
years head of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for the National Cash Register Com- 
pany. Mr. Milton W. Harrison, nation- 
ally-known in banking affairs, is Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, which includes 
such eminent business leaders as F. A. 
Seiberling, Barron Collier and others whose 
names are well known. 

Nothing is sold at the Bankers Industrial 
Exposition, but everyone of hundreds of 
firms exhibiting their products and serv- 
ices in friendly rivalry on the one floor gets 
scores of leads weekly, which result in 
profitable contacts. The 
opinion of thousands of 
visitors may be summed 
up thus: It is a wonder- 
ful idea, in line with 
the progressive trend of 
American business, to 
gather all these prod- 
ucts together where in 
one hour the buyer or 
business executive can 
see, in comfort, what 
otherwise would take 
him days of weary jour- 
neying to see. Under 
the magic enthusiasm of 
E. D. Gibbs, the Exposi- 
tion will cover a special 
field in a comprehensive 
way. 


Sample Directors’ Room at the Bankers Industrial Exposition, 
designed and furnished by the Tiffany Studios 
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University Where Study and 
the Job Meet Continued from page 25 


of taking, in addition, his Master’s degree 
which was granted him in 1912. It meant 
also an opportunity to do graduate work at 
Harvard. 

Carl Ell, while teaching for Mr. Speare, 
found that pedagogy, which concerned 
itself with the high type of youth drawn 
to the Y. M. C. A., was not only an interest- 
ing, but a stimulating profession. He threw 
his whole heart into the work. In 1914 he 
was made assistant Dean of the school, and 
in 1917, a year after the institution was 


incorporated as Northeastern College, he | 
was made Dean. From that time on, North- ' 


eastern grew rapidly. It has become rec- 
ognized and widely known for its educa- 
tional soundness, for its high standards, 
and for the fine type of youth who is proud 
to call himself a Northeastern man. The 
Day Division is the lengthened shadow of 
Carl Stephens Ell and it suggests in its 
growth, its sturdiness, and its high ideals, 
a close parallel with the life of its Dean. 

His interest and affection for things re- 
ligious still shows itself in his trusteeship 
of the Newtonville, Massachusetts Metho- 
dist Church. His contributions to general 
and educational publications indicate his 
high scholarship and tremendous interest 
in the work both of education and society. 
He is a member of the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Chemical 
Society, the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters Club, Prospect Lodge of 
A. F. and A. M., and the University Club. 
His interests, hobbies, and activities all 
prove Dean EIll’s industry, energy and 
eagerness to make labor count for some- 
thing, and that something is Northeastern 
University. 

The work of the University’s Evening 
Division has been directed by Doctor Ev- 
erett Avery Churchill, who as Dean has 
made a tremendous contribution to the ed- 
ucational policies and standards of North- 
eastern. His work has been of inestimable 
value and his accomplishments are charac- 
teristic of the officials leading the Univers- 
ity. Then there is another man as rich in 
personality, as sound in scholarship, as in- 
fluential in ideals as any of the three pre- 
viously mentioned, who stands behind the 
destinies of Northeastern. Longest in serv- 
ice, except President Speare, of any man 
in the institution, Mr. Galen David Light, 
Secretary and Comptroller, has had a large 
share in the responsibility for its success. 
Ever unobtrusive, always self-effacing, 
kindly, far-sighted, Mr. Light has stuck, 
through thick and thin, an invaluable col- 
league of those men who have kept faith 
with education. 

With such men, the co-operative plan of 
education which Northeastern’s Day Divi- 
sion has sponsored since 1909, has reached 
a peak of high efficiency today. Its co-ordi- 
nation of theory and practice, of classroom 
work and labor in industry has given tools 
with which to carve success to thousands 
of young men who realize that knowledge 
without application is merely a gesture 











THE BELL SYSTEM IS BUILDING AHEAD OF THE GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY 











This is the telephone’s job and goal 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue United States is developing 
a new civilization. The telephone 
is an indispensable element in it. 
The Bell System is building ahead of 
the growth of this civilization. In 1929 
the telephone budget for land and build- 
ings is $4 million dollars, with new build- 
ings rising in 200 cities. New equipment 
for central offices will cost 142 millions; 
exchange lines 120 millions; toll lines 
119 millions. 

The Bell System’s total expenditure 
for plant and service improvements this 
year will be 559 million dollars. 


without achievement. Their university, a 
student’s institution, the third largest in 
New England, has become for them a true 
Alma Mater, a reflection of the lives and 
personalities of four men who foresaw the 
problems of tomorrow and were willing to 
spend their existence in fulfilling that chal- 
lenge in the name of progress. 


Wayside Preacher 
Continued from page 15 


In this biography, Doctor - Saunderson 
seems to hold for his readers a sort of di- 
vining rod by which we may find the true 
scholar and the hidden beauties of a nature 
that seems to come alive from the pages. 
He shows very clearly that the beautiful 





This outlay is required because 
the telephone is a universal ser- 
vant of this democracy. Business 
uses it to create more prosperity. Homes 
use it for comfort and protection, for 
keeping friendships alive and enriching 
life. Its general use enables each per- 
sonality to extend itself without regard 
to distance. 

The telephone ideal is that anyone, 
anywhere, shall be able to talk quickly 
and at reasonable cost with anyone, 
anywhere else. There is no standing still 
in the Bell System. 


tranquility of Doctor Eliot was sometimes 
mistaken for lack of the capacity for emo- 
tion. The author shows us the sane, confi- 
dent spirit of the man, and how, without 
deviation and with sure steps, he climbed 
his heights. 

This illuminating work is the study of 
a man who profoundly merits the study of 
us all—a man typical of his time. In this 
flurried age when great invention treads 
upon the heels of science, when men live 
with rapidity of thought—often drifting 
from old theological moorings and failing 
to find sheltering harbor, it is well to con- 
sider the life of such a man as Charles W. 
Eliot—a man who will always stand out 
conspicuously as a bulwark of the sounder 
education—a man who worked unremit- 
tingly for the greatest civilizing and cul- 
tural agencies. 











YOU WILL HAVE 
YOUR OWN able 


AND YOUR OWN 


W aitress 


whe 
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She knows your likes and dislikes. 
And she knows how to serve delicious 
food as it should be served. You'll 
like your own waitre*s. 


And you'll like the food she serves 
you. The green, fresh vegetables right 
from the farm with fruits and meats 
and milk and butter . . . foods pre- 
pared by cooks who are really masters. 

After dinner? Watch the sea from 
the Ocean Deck, play in the gare 
room, talk with cultivated people. For 
such people have found Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall much to their liking . . . 
the sunshiny, airy rooms; the absence 
of any affectation. 

There are complete garage facilities 
at Cha!fonte-Haddon Hall. May 
we send yua descrip ive booklet 
further describing the hotels? 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 
AMERICAN PLAN 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


FLORIDA AGAIN STRIKES A FORWARD PACE 


FACE TO FACE WITH OUR PRESIDENTS 
Complete Script of Radio Program by 
National Broadcasting Co. 


FAVORITE POEMS OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 


“WAYSIDE PREACHER” AND “MIDNIGHT MINISTER” 
Sketch of Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson 
By EDNA A. FOSTER 


“OUR JIM”’—A BIOGRAPHY 
Story of Hon. Jas J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor 
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Graphic Story of California in the 
Frontier Days 
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HOTEL Chicage 


You will enjoy luxurious com- 
fort at Tue Drake, food un- 
excelled anywhere, and this un- 
usual added advantage: you will 
be out of the noise and con- 
fusion of down-town Chicago, 
yet within easy walking distance 
of its shops and theatres. Rates 
as low as five dollars a day 
single room with bath, six 
double. Special discounts for ex- 
tended stays. Write for Illus- 
trated Booklet, Edition 00. 


Under the Blackstone Management, 
known the world over. 

















BOOKS THAT NEVER GROW OLD! 
Heart Throbs 


A coliection of rare bits of prose and poetry that have 

stood the test of time. Over 50,000 people joined in 

making this wonderful gift-book. 450 pages, bound in 
cloth and gold. Price, $2.00 postpaid. 


Heart Songs 


A wonderful collection of music for the home — most 
every dear old song that lives in your memory is here — 
words and music, with simple arrangement and easy 
accomplishments. Price, $3.50 postpaid. 
9 


At all booksellers or direct from CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, BOSTON 
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WASHINGTON’S FINEST HOTEL 


An institution in keeping with the 
beauty and grandeur of the 
nation’s Capital 
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heard it on 


want the 
You the Radio You new Book 


FACE TO FACE 
WITH OUR 
PRESIDENTS 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Over 200 Pages. Complete Script of 
the Program On Twelve Presidents, Covering 
Thirteen Administrations 


MAIL AT ONCE 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
952 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Please check the number of copies desired. 
Complete Series, bound in cloth  Be..... 


Grant : $0.25 Cleveland (2nd adm.) $.25 
Hayes -25 McKinley ; -25 
Garfield -25 Roosevelt -25 
Arthur .25 Wilson .25 
Cleveland (1st adm.) .25 . Taft .25 
Harrison -25 Harding -25 


Coolidge 
Name 
Street 


City 





Heart Throbs 


840 Favorite 
[* Selections 


The mos t popular gift-book ever published. A 
volume for the fireside and the quiet 
evening hour 


Price $2.00 


Limp Covers, Gilt Top, $3.50 


Heart Songs 


, Over 400 Large Over 500 
Generous Pages 


Use This Order 
Blank 


Check the books you want 


Heart Throbs, Vol. I... ..$2.00 

Heart Throbs, Vol. II.... 

The Happy Habit 

Heart Songs 

Little Helps 

A’top o’ the World 

History Making 

The Poets’ Lincoln 

The Minor Chord 

The Guest of Honor 

Stick to the Finish 

Warren G. Harding, Our 
After-War President.. . 

National Magazine 

Vivid Spain 

To Bagdad and Back.... 

Our Jim 

Lewa ... 

Favorite Heart Throbs.. . 


Over 400 Songs 
Complete with 
Words and Music 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $ 
which send me by mail, prepaid, 
the items I have checked above. 


MELODIES OF DAYS GONE BY 


The volume with a soul! 


The companion of the piano! ¢yyryon: Be sure to swrite 
° your name and street address 
Price $3.50 plainly. 











Why try 
to Heat 


all 
Outdoors? 


You can reduce heat leakage, 
save money and enjoy greater 
year ’round home comfort in 
a house built with Celotex 


EAT leaking roofs and walls waste 
fuel, create extra furnace labor, 
increase household worries. They 

cause discomfort and endanger health by 
making rooms cold, hallways draughty 
and floors chilly and damp. 

Ordinary building materials do not 
offer enough resistance to this wasteful heat 
loss. A special material is required—one 
that has superior qualities of insulation. 

After careful laboratory tests, scientists 
found the material best suited for insulation 
—long tough fibres of cane! These fibres 
have millions of tiny sealed air cells— just 
what is needed for retarding heat leakage 
and for keeping out extreme heat, cold and 
dampness. 

Today these fibres are interlaced into strong 
durable boards of Celotex ... boards that 
build as well as insulate—that replace other 
materials. 

Everywhere Celotex Standard Building 


Ete, Pirin, 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 





















D.C. JAMES 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDER 








CELOTEX IS THE ONLY INSULATION MADE 


Board is used for sheathing; for lining base- 
ments, attics and garages; for insulating roofs 
of old homes as well as new. Celotex Lath 
gives new beauty to plastered walls because 
it is designed to eliminate cracks and lath 
marks. And Celotex is used as insulation in 
thousands of refrigeration cars and in many 
household refrigerators. 








able living quarters in summer, even withan 
oven-baking temperature outside! 

Find out all you can about this remarkable 
fuel-saving and comfort bringing material. 
Ask your contractor, architect and lumber 
dealer. Or write direct to us, and ask for the 
Celotex book, “Year "Round Comfort and 

Fuel Saving”. 


Think of the new liv- ‘Thene Boulos Age of Bquet TheCelotex Company, 
ing comfort Celotex Chicago, Illinois. In Can- 
brings you ... comfort tf) ada, Alexander Murray & 
undreamed of by other Co., Ltd., Montreal. All re- 
generations. Warm, |B Z liable lumber dealers can 

CLLOTEX WOOD PUSTER BOARD — BRICK 


evenly heated rooms in 





supply Celotex Building 


winter .. . cool, enjoy- Relative heat-stopping values Board and Celotex Lath. 
Cross-sections show why Celotex is needed as 
insulation ly sf wood, rx plaster and The word 
concrete. aheat stop, Celotex is 3 times 
as effective as wood; 8 times plasterboard; 12 CELOTEX 
times brick; 25 times concrete. (Data com- Pa mops adr eee 
~- from tests published by the American pod sadigmtenece a 5 an 

ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers The Celotex 
Guide, 1928) Chicago, Ml. 
When you buy a house 


look for this sign... 
it is your assurance of 
greater home comfort 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


. 


FROM THE LONG TOUGH FIBRES OF CANE 











Armco Ingot Iron has long been used to make 
rust- and corrosion-resisting furnace pipes and 
casings. And now manufacturers are making 
even the furnace itself of Armco Ingot Iron 
plates. Here it has two big advantages over 
castings: greater heat’ conductivity and less 
scaling and cracking. 


Household equipment 
of PURE IRON 


gives 
long-time, low-cost 
service 


HERE are so many places about a 
house where pure iron can save you 
money and trouble. 


Wherever sheet or plate metal is ex- 
posed to rust or corrosion, you can 
avoid waste and needless repairs by 
using ARMCO Ingot Iron. This iron will 
withstand the elements for years and 
years. It is the purest iron made... 
practically free from the im- 
purities that hasten rust in 
steel and other irons. 





More expensive metals are 
needless luxuries and less en- 
during ones false economies. So 
see that ARMCO Ingot Iron is 
used in your house, when you 
build or repair. 


The safest way is to give the 
job to a shop that displays the 
ARMCO Ingot Iron Sign. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Export—The Armco International Corp. 
Cable Address: **Armco—Middletown™ 










































The gutters, downspouts, flashings 
and metal ridge roll on Mr. Ed- 
ward Bloeser’s housein St. Charles, 
Missouri, are all of Armco Ingot 
Iron. That is why they are-in ex- 
cellent condition today, after 16 
years’ exposure to the elements. 








Eleven years ago Mr. Gregg, 
of Bradford, Pennsylvania, 
installed a chemical toilet 
tank of Armco Ingot Iron. 
No longer needed for that use, 
it was recently dug up and 
found to be in such good con- 
dition that it is now being 
used for an oil storage tank. 
Armco Ingot Iron resists 
underground rust and cor- 
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ruises 


HEN you plan to cruise south- 

ward this winter, think of the 

romance and history that clusters 
round every port of call in the Golden 
Caribbean. 


. and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 


. and there is a fine degree of personal service 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 
Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement — 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 

‘pay for your ticket. 


Address Passenger Department 
United Fruit Company 
Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Write for beautiful booklet “Carib. 

bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 

full details of Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean 


Cuba 


Havana PortAntonio 


10 to 24-Day Cruises to 


British 
Puerto Barrios Honduras 


Panama Canal Costa Rica 
ne Port Limon 
Cristobal 


Jamaica Colombia Guatemala 

Cartagena 

Puerto Colombia Guatemala City 
Santa em 


Spanish Honduras 
Puerto Cortez 
Puerto Castilla 

Teia 


Kingston Belize 

















